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That Fireplace at Neufchateau 
























It is still a bright picture in Buddy’s memory. He loves ¥ | ’ S>= 
te recall the time when he watched its sputtering flame, | | E 
toasted ‘sunny’ France in vin blink and sang twenty —!/ r+ sleet 
verses of *‘ Parley Voo.”’ But the glow from that fireplace } Ee} baud 4 4 A 
was mostly the warmth of good fellowship. t i em ae A f a= 

When Buddy plans the heating of his new bungalow, = TX ~ 4 Lt C 

, =  } | , 


built in the U. S. A., he doesn’t think in terms of ancient a 
fireplaces. Shall it be steam, hot water heat or a hot air ¢ 
system? Atany rate, he will court coziness on the Ameri- 
ean plan; he will aim to secure house heating efficiency, 
economy, simplicity, and cleanliness. 

Buddy looks to the advertising columns of The Weekly 
to help him chase the chill. He warms to The Weekly's 
advice. As do thousands: of other pro- 
gressive home builders and home owners 
Will you ‘‘stoke 
up”’ attached ques- 
tionnaire, and help rined) 
The Weekly to con- 
vince indoor wea- 
ther wizards as to 





























the above facts? 







Your name... : Address 


Are you planning to build a home this year? 
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Are you planning to remodel your home this yea 


Have you stove, furnace or boiler system cf heating at present 


Are you planning on making a cha ige in your he ating system 
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What make are you considering? 
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It Happened Ten Years Ago 


Do You Remember John Bunny, Larry Lajote, Pauline (She of the 























. . . . 
Perils), Pollyanna? They Loomed Large in Our Lives in 
- ~ . . 
July, 1914, When Marcont Was Fantastically Predtct- 
. . T 
ing Wireless Telephony and Nobody Was Dream- 
. ~ . g 
ing of Such an Explosion as a World War 
By Alexander A. Gardiner 
T is exactly ten years and making pictures that 
since Germany’s decla- convulsed movie patrons 
ration of war against Lonpon, July 1.—Mr. Marconi announces that all over the world, D’An- 
, Russia definitely estab- Within the next three months an attempt will be "U"210S_ Carbiria, filmed 
lished the fact that the little . “ : at the stupendous cost of 
Austro-Serbian imbroglio had made to talk by W ireless telephone between Carnarvon, $150,000, was being shown in 
started a great war. The Wales, and New York. America. Mary Pickford had 
| assassination of the Austrian mse ; 4 ; made something of a name 
J archduke and his consort on HUS ane ws dispatch of ten years ago that raised eye brows among the for herself, but Jackie Coogan 
June 28th had furnished the skeptics cand the woods were full of skeptics. Why, nobody had and Baby Peggy Montgomery 
pretext for an ultimatum ("Yt talked from New York to San Francisco even over a wire. Radio, had not been born. 
~ that had to take no for an "und-the-world airplane flights (re member the amazement with whic h “You know me, Al” and “I 
answer. But the ultimatum the world greeted Bleriot’s hop across the English ( hannel?), the insulin ghoyld worry” were the prize 
= was not presented until July cure for diab tes, the development of the gland theory, the internal arrange- slang expressions of the day, 
93d. Behind the scenes the ments of the atom, the measurement of distant suns these are things of certain to be heard with all 
fireworks were in the mak- “hich the world knew nothing a decade ago. What were its interests sorts of variations and addi- 
23 ing, but the world at large then? What was it thinking about? How was it amusing itself? tions at all hours of the day 
went peacefully about its ac- and night. “You made me 
customed business. It read what I am today” was break- 
17 about the burial of the royal ing the heart of Broadway 
victims, about the arrests in Germany through the Cape Cod Canal and the and points west. “Ale apeners Rag- 
and Austria-Hungary of supposedly first ocean-going vessel was due to pass time Band,” which had brought a 
plotting Slavs—and then forgot what through the Panama Canal in a few measure of fame to Irving Berlin, was 
, it had read. dz ays. Colonel Roosevelt had been se rved still holding out strong, though getting 
In the period between the first of with papers in William Barnes’s suit on in years, but it was the strains of 
July and the 23d, in the momentous against him for libel. “The International Rag,” with its 
year of grace 1914. what was the world Christy Mathewson was pitching in Rondan’s teat Me Gentts 
, saying, ee and doing? great form, Larry Lajoie was manag- Se, fie iceman all Germany 
Well, war was on everybody’s lips, ing Cleveland and doing some _ pinch ‘ ; 
but it was war between Ulster Af the hitting once in a while, Honus Wagner that caused a dash for the dance floor 
16 rest of Ireland. Mme. Caillaux was on was still playing great ball, the Phila- at the summer resorts. The tango, 
trial in Paris for the shooting of Joseph delphia Athletics were away out in venerable through some three or four 
Calmette. Business was in a bad slump front, and the Boston Braves had just years’ service, the bunny hug, the 
all over the United States. Russia was started their sensational drive that was turkey trot, the Castle Walk (Vernon 
in turmoil over the slaying of the monk to bring them from the cellar to the and Irene were at the heyday of their 
Rasputin. William Randolph Hearst top of t:e National League. Maurice popularity), the maxixe, difficult of 
was demanding that President Wilson McLoughlin, tennis wizard, had just execution and therefore wooed persist- 
make Francisco Villa president of gained a second leg on the Longwood ently, and the one-step (which last 
Mexico. The United States Govern- Bowl. And “The Perils of Pauline’ means more to 1924 than all of the 
ment had just filed suit in Federal were showing in sixteen New York others combined) had the call. 
Court at New York to dissolve the New theaters. Women’s skirts were ankle length 
Haven railroad’s monopoly. Suffrage In the American world of fiction, and so tight that street car companies 
12 workers, given an audience by Presi- Winston Churchill’s “The Inside of the lowered running boards to keep sched- 
dent Wilson, had tried in vain to cross- Cup” had just fallen from its high ules from going to pieces 
examine him after he answered their estate of best seller, yieldine to Owen The Prince of Wales, about to reach 


questions. Scotch suffragettes had at- Johnson’s “The Salamander,” “Polly- his majority, was to come into a for- 
tempted to blow up the cottage in which anna” by Gene Stratton Porter, and tune of five millions of dollars, said 
the poet Burns was born, and their “Penrod” by Booth Tarkington. the newspapers, which were certain 
English sisters had heckled King John Bunny, he of the ample form, that he would soon get married. 
George. The first ship had just gone was playing opposite Flora Finch But that was ten years ago. 
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Ten years ago this first week of 
history descended on mankind. 


HAT 
Did the World Gain 


by the WORLD WAR ¢@ 


August the greatest cataclysm in 





Certainly we are still too near the event to hope to measure its full 

¢ significance—if, indeed, that significance ever can be measured—but 
quite as certainly: the war is far enough behind us for us to be able to 
see in it and its aftermath some part of the lesson it holds for us. 


What did the world gain by the World War? 


What is that lesson? 
The American Legion Weekly put this question to citizens of the Allied 
and former enemy countries representing every complexion of political 


and social thought. 


JANE ADDAMS 
President, Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom 

(1) A revelation of what modern war is, when syste- 
matic propaganda arouses world-wide hate and when the 
latest methods of industrial efficiency achieve the maxi- 
mum of slaughter and destruction. 

(2) Among the living a growing determination to abol- 
ish war for the sake of those who gave their lives to end it. 


America: 


— MAN ANGELL 
Author of “The Great Illusion”; economist and 
publicist 
Your question carries the implication that the world 
is a unit—that wars are now world wars, ending, for good 
or evil, in world settlements. This means, of course, that 
if we cannot make a workable world in peace time, imply- 


England: 


‘ing again a world organization, then we shall again have 


a world catastrophe, as much worse than the last as that 
was worse than the preceding one, and the world will have 
gained nothing at all by the war. 


GEN. HENRY T. ALLEN 
America: Formerly Commanding General, American Forces 
in Germany 

The World War, for which we sent two million soldiers 
to Europe and for which we had an equal number in readi- 
ness for embarkation, afforded an exceptional opportunity 
for us to get an insight into the lives and motives of other 
nations. We have, as a result, a better understanding of 
the big problems of European states and peoples. The 
world has seen that the impious creeds that might makes 
right and that the state as the incarnation of power stands 
above law have been overthrown. These doctrines were as 
destructive of public morality as they were fatal to liberty 
and to those virtues which must flourish in free states. 
The world has learned much more of the inter-dependence 
of states. It has learned that Europe cannot proceed 


properly along the road of moral and physical restoration 


The replies received are published herewith. 


without our participation in the great unsettled post-bel- 
lum measures 

The world believes in the soul of this great republic 
which protests against secession from the society of other 
countries. A greater spirit of liberalism has come over 
the nations of the earth and the spirit of our own country 
visualizes more fully the réle that destiny has imposed 
upon us and the necessity of our progressing with the de- 
mands of modern standards of civilization. 


NEWTON D. BAKER 

America: Secretary of War during the World War 

Until. some effective arrangement is made whereby the 
United States will participate with the other great peoples 
of the world in the interest of peace, it will be difficult to 
extract from the consequences of the World War enough 
gains to console us for the tragic sacrifices which that war 
entailed. Taking the long view, however, I believe it is 
possible now to say that the world is at last convinced 
that the balance of power theory is an unstable basis for 
world peace and that international co-operation is the only 
other plan to be tried. This is a great gain. 

America’s contribution to the great war demonstrated 
two other important facts, first, that the soldiers of a 
democracy can be counted upon to make the last extreme 
of sacrifice and devotion to the ideals of liberty, and second, 
that it is possible for great armies of young men to be 
clean, wholesome and humane as well as brave. 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
England: Essayist, historian; student of military strategy 
and tactics 

The world gained by the Great War a demonstration 
in practice that the atheist doctrine and tradition of which 
Prussia had been the increasingly successful exponent for 
150 years would ultimately prove weaker than the culture 
of Christendom. But only the remotely distant historian 
will see the general outline of the great change the war 
has made toward the other traditions of Europe. 
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A request for a contribution 
to the Weekly’s symposium 
was sent to the foimer 
Kaiser —the envelope was 
addressed “Wilhelm Hohen- 
zollern, Esq., Doorn, Hol- 
land.” In reply was received 
the letter reproduced here- 
with, over the signature of 
his secretary, Admiral H. von 
Rebeur-Paschwitz. It reads: 
“In answer to your letter 
dated May 3lst His Majesty 
the Emperor tells me to let 
you know that he regrets not 
being able to comply with 
your request. As to the ques- 
tion, ‘What did the world gain 
by the World War?’ I would 
think the only possible an- 
swer can be, ‘Nothing! It 
lost everything!’” Admiral 
von Rebeur-Paschwitz was 
in command of the German 
squadron which visited Amer- 
ican waters in 1912. In May, 
1914, he became director of 
the naval academy at Kiel— 
the German Annapolis 


6G: 


SIR ARTHUR W. CURRIE 
Canada: Principal of McGill 
University; Commander - ip - 
chief of the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Forces during the 
World War 

By the World War we 
gained a truer appreciation 
and a better realization of 
war’s unspeakable waste, its 
dreadful hardships, its cruel 
slaughter and its aftermath 
of loneliness, sorrow and 
broken hearts. We now know 
that as a means of solving 
the world’s problems and re- 
moving international discord 
war is a delusion and a lie. 
We know that no matter how 
much a nation may desire to 
hold itself aloof and to keep 
apart from the struggle it 
cannot escape war’s terrible 
effects. 

An appreciation of even 
these two things should influ- 
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ence nations to leave nothing 
undone that would help in even the slightest degree to 
lessen the possibility of international strife. 

We know that there is no glory in war, either in its 
methods or in its results, and that its only glory is the 
glory of a sacrifice for the ideals which are involved. The 
memory of the generous sacrifices of the youth of our land 
who hesitated not to enter the lists of battle when the 
trumpet for freedom blew as it had blown for their fathers 
in older days, their courage, their devotion and their 
chivalry should ever be to all succeeding generations an 
inspiration and a challenge. Their voices call to us from 
across the Great Divide bidding us not to be dismayed but 
to take courage from their achievements and their devo- 
tion, for “hate has no harm for love and peace unweaponed 
conquered ever wrong.” If we heed those voices, we shall 
have gained much. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT ° 

America: President Emeritus of Harvard University 
The World War destroyed the huge Russian, German 
and Austrian autocracies, revived several freer nations 


which those autocracies had crushed or cut into pieces, 
strengthened the three great powers in which democratic 
principles have made good progress, and brought them 
nearer to effective union for promoting liberty, justice, and 
peace throughout the world. 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS 
Great Britain: War correspondent, author 

The only gain to humanity from the World War, as 
far as I can see now, was the inspiration that comes from 
the supreme valour of youth and its ready sacrifice for 
ideals higher than self-interest. Perhaps also we have 
learned that the power of destructive machinery is so 
prodigious that mankind will destroy itself unless it can 
limit the areas and occasions of war by a pact of nations 
for the maintenance of world peace. 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM HOHENZOLLERN 
Germany: The former Crown Prince 
The United Staies entered the war believing to destroy 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Number 


52 Rue 


4 Tale of the D.C. I. 


EMEMBER the riot in Rue Nationale, Le 


Mans? 


Some five thousand of you recall it... 
that pleasant summer evening in 1919 
when everyone seemed crazy, when Frenchmen and 


Coal 


Americans milled in the street, glass was crash- 


ing, pistol 


shots echoed across the town, and 


finally, two hours late, a battalion of French sol- 


diers came charging down on us. 


Perhaps you 


remember the house at Number 52, which was the 


center of that mysterious turmoil. 


Weird tales you heard, astounding tales of mur- 
They couldn’t be true, 
At least you 
and now, to clear up the matter, 
1 am setting down the story of Number 52 as I 


der, of executions, of spies. 
all those thousand floating rumors. 
wondered . . 


know it. 


It was a gaunt, tall, dirty old house, its win- 
dows shuttered tight and its door guarded by iron 
By day it looked down impassively upon 


spokes. 
a narrow, bustling street. By 
night no chink of light escaped 
from its windows. To the 
casual passerby it was a de- 
serted building, perhaps unoc- 
cupied for a hundred years. 

But had you stood where I 
did that morning in February, 
1919, you would have seen a 
thin waver of yellow smoke 
slipping from one of its chim- 
neypots. It was from a win- 
dow I looked, in the rear top 
floor of the Provost Marshal’s 
office on Rue Bourge Belle. 

“Madden,” I said to my 
first sergeant, “I believe that 
place at Number 52 Rue Na- 
tionale is occupied.” 

He peered across the house- 
tops. 

“You’re right, sir.” 

And that was the beginning 
of it all. 

For the house at 52 Rue Na- 
tionale, in the next six months, gained 
a reputation up and down the home- 
coming A. E. F. I believe that it was 
ranked ahead of that tall, dirty, apache 
roost in Spanish Town, Bordeaux, as a 
mystery mansion in the minds of Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

I say that was the beginning. So 
far as we were concerned it was. But 
the actual start of the affair was in 
America, at the time our grandfathers 
were proud of their blue or their gray. 
It began with that other war, and 
ended in the A. E. F. 

At the time of our Civil War there 
came to America a swift and graceful 
Paris dancer, Mlle. Louise. She per- 
formed in New York about a year. 
Then, one day, she disappeared. And 
army officers, respectable citizens, 
mothers, police officials, when they 
checked their notes, decided that her 
disappearance was fortunate indeed. 
For she had been a busy little black- 
mailer in her year on this side. She 
had plied a groveling trade with re- 
markable skill. She had secured wealth. 

Mile. Louise appeared in Paris sev- 
eral years later, once more poor. And 
in France, where a Paris dancer is less 
of a sensation than in America, she was 
forced into a new trade. The police 


caught her, after many years, 


picking pockets. She was 
fifty when she came out of x 
prison. 


And now, on this morning of Febru- 
ary, 1919, never having heard of her, I 
looked across housetops at the smoke 
from her breakfast fire, and wondered, 
absently, who she might be. At lunch- 
eon I mentioned that smoke to M. 
Campou, chief of the second arrondise- 
ment of the city of Le Mans, and he 


laughed. 

“Mile. Louise, eh?” He sniffed his 
champagne fine. “An _ introduction 
might be of benefit, if you want to keep 
your soldiers away from bad influences. 
I'll take you to the lady this after- 
noon.” 


T was three o’clock when she ad- 

mitted us, after clinking the chains 
at a barred door. I stared in amaze- 
ment. Campou had told me her story. 
Here was the woman who had danced 
into the heart of New York. 

A swift, graceful dancer! Well, she 
wasn’t now. She stood awkwardly be- 
fore us, sniffing, an unclean, toothless, 
one-eyed, ugly old woman, smoking a 
vile pipe, and wriggling her bare toes. 


Nationale 





















Her scant hair hung 
in straight oily 





strands around the 
bald spot atop her 
head. She was past 


eighty,Campou said; 
she looked a hundred 
and eighty. The 
house was dark, 
silent, foul. It was horribly uninviting. 

“Here is a new officer to help watch 
you, Mam/’selle,” Campou_ explained 
cheerfully. “I have brought him so 
that he may see you himself. He is an 
American.” 

“Americans are dull!” replied Mlle. 
Louise. Her voice was high, sharp, 
rough. 

“And the lady before you,’ Campou 
went on, “is a pickpocket, a thief, a 
kidnapper, a forger, a burglar, a black- 
mailer, a murderess. .. .” 

“Tch!” she interrupted him. “I am not 
a murderess! I never killed anyone! As 
to your other compliments . .. I am 
retired.” 

We went back into the sunlight, both 
of us glad to breathe fresh air. ; 

“Keep an eye on her!” was Campou's 
warning. “Visit her house from time 
to time.” He explained that the French 
police, whenever they searched for a 
known criminal, looked first at Num- 
ber 52 

So I went back to my office and made 
out a card in our file case for Mlle. 
Louise. I numbered it “52.” By Octo- 
ber it was the thickest file in our index. 

The first affair at the house occurred 
less than a week after my formal in- 
troduction to its owner. The American 
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Provost Marshal demanded that the 
military police, the intelligence depart- 
ment, and my office of the Division of 
Criminal Investigation clean up the ten 
thousand absentees without leave in the 
area, and do it at once. I went with 
Captain Hill of the Military Police to 
raid Number 52. Hiding in the shad- 
ows we waited for someone to enter. 
We were rewarded in less than an hour. 
A man appeared, rapped, and the 
chains within rattled. We crowded in 
at his heels. 


OME twenty Americans, drunk, mu- 
) tinous, dirty, were sleeping on the 
floors of that old four-story shack. In 
airless rooms, in unclean corridors, un- 
der stairs, we hauled out our soldiers, 
the unfortunates of the A.E.F. There 
were several petty thieves among them, 
deserters, men wanted. 

Mlle. Louise stood at the head of the 
stair and invoked harm on our heads in 
loud, old-fashioned United States. On 
the top floor we discovered three wom- 
en, long wanted by the French as pick- 
pockets. These we turned over to M. 
Campou. 

Captain Dick of the Military Police 
made the next raid alone. Among 
others he apprehended that night was 
an American captain for whom we had 
been searching for several days. He 
had been reported missing. He was 
sleeping off a spree in a messy room. 
How he got there: he had no idea, he 
told us. Some one approached him in 
a café, called him a nice boy, and now 
his money all was gone. 
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By Karl W. Detzer 


Illustrated by V. E. Pyles 


A swift, graceful 
dancer! Well, she 
wasn’t now. She 
stood awkwardly 
before us, snif- 
fling, an unclean, 
toothless, one- 
eyed, ugly old 
woman, smoking 
a vile pipe 


We sent him back to 
his outnt. 

That week for the 
first came to our ears 
the story of the gyp- 
sies. They were musi- 
cal beggars, wander- 
ing over the country, 
playing at village fairs. 
They appeared in a 
town in the morning, 
and that night every- 
thing which wasn’t nailed down disap- 
peared. So did the gypsies. Then 
they turned up again somewhere else, 
far away. 

We did not connect them with Num- 
ber 52 at first. That house had become 
silent. Police raids were less frequent, 
for no one ever was found, except the 
retired pickpocket. She laughed at the 
officers. So they avoided 52, except 
perhaps once a month, and then they 
discovered little or nothing. 

But the gipsies worried us. They 
could speak English, soldiers told us. 
Villagers explained that they chat- 
tered French. We were surprised at 
that. Continental gypsies as a rule 
speak only Spanish or Roumanian, in 
addition to their own Romany tongue. 

“They’re Americans!” charged the 
French police. 

Ve shook our heads. 

Then in a small town near Alencon 
we first joined the French in searching 
a gypsy caravan. A carnival in a 
nearby village tooted its horns on the 
front streets while scamps stole at the 
back. The French blamed Americans. 
We trailed the gypsies and the next 
night raided their wagons. 

Nothing, absolutely nothing! 

A few more weeks. More thefts. At 
last I sent an operator, a French-Amer- 
ican, to follow the caravan. His first 
report came by telegraph the second 
night. 


“Send help,” it said. “Many Amer- 


icans involved. Raid 52 Rue Nationale 
at once.” 

It was ten in the morning when I 
read it. I called upon M. Campou. We 


decided to question Mlle. Louise. The 
house was silent, still dark, still un- 
aired, but empty of Americans. Cam- 
pou led the way to the cellar. . 

The stone floor was stacked with 
robbers’ loot. Campou identified it. 
Here were the goods pilfered from a 
dozen villages by the gypsy band. Mlle. 
Louise was surprised wondered 
how it got there. She accused me of 
stacking it there on a raid. She ac- 
cused Campou of paying her to hide it. 

She had told us nothing when we 
hauled the loot away. We only knew 
that the dark house at 52 Rue Nationale 
was linked somehow with that wander- 
ing band of gypsies. At five o’clock in 
the afternoon I started for the village 
of La Rote, where my operator was 
waiting. Five or six other D. C. I. men 
followed. We parked our cars on the 
edge of town. 

“There are Americans with that 
gypsy crew!” the little detective ex- 
plained. “I slipped into their camp 
last night. They were talking English 
in the wagons. I was just well hid 
when the dogs began to bark, so I had 
to run.” 

“But why advise raiding Number 
52?” I demanded. 

“T heard them talking about getting 
the stolen good to Le Mans. It was the 
women who said that in French. They 
said 52, just as we do. I just guessed 
it was Rue Nationale.” 

We drove into the country until the 
last of the villagers was abed. Then 
slipping into town we set up our watch. 
There was an hour to wait. It rained. 
It blew a half gale and the air grew 
chilly, and then cold. At length, near 
the public square, a window smashed. 
A ew window! 

A D. C. I. man, running toward the 
sound of the glass, saw two figures 
chasing away through the night. At 
midnight we surrounded the wagons, 
five of them. A flash from my electric 
torch started my operators, each in his 
own sector. We lined up the “gypsies.” 


OT Romanies! They disgraced the 

1 name. The men were American 

O. L.’s, the women were pupils 

° Mlle. Louise, from Number 52. They 

fought. When we searched for their 

weapons we found .45 calibre American 
automatics. 

We sent for the gendarmes of the 
town of La Rote, to turn over the 
horses and wagons. And while we 
were corraling the “gypsies” in their 
camp, an American Ford truck drove 
up ... we captured the driver, who 
had been making night trips back to 
Number 52. 

A court martial handled the desert- 
ers. Because we could not prove that 
they had actually stolen a_ specific 
article, or which man bad stolen which 
article, it tried the group only for 
desertion, and sent them back to the 
guardhouse. The women, in French 
civil courts, were sentenced to ten years 
each. The gypsy caravan, ingeniously 
prepared under the shrewd direction 
of Mlle. Louise, was sold at government 
auction. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To sphold and defend the Constitution 


of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness —Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


“Youth Which Believes” 


HE American Bar Association has a standing committee 

which logically and lawyer-like pursues a permanent 
inquiry into the subject we in the Legion know by the 
name of Americanism. The objects of this committee’s en- 
deavor are about the same as those of the Legion’s National 
Americanism Commission: To imbue respect for and under- 
standing of our institutions of government; to make our 
language, our laws, our political and social ideals those of 
the new citizens who come to us from other lands. It is 
quite a task. Obstacles are neither few nor small. Sum- 
ming up a few of them, the Bar Association asks this ques- 
tion in its last annual report: 

“How, then, shall we proceed to leaven this vast lump 
of indifference, ignorance and hostility?” 

The Association answers its own question thus: 

Our plan has been to work with and co-ordinate the efforts of 
every society in America competent and willing to do the work, 
and in this way we have been amazed and delighted to find the 
magnificent work that these organizations are accomplishing 
along patriotic lines, how readily and intelligently they respond 
to every appeal. Foremost of these in numbers, youth and zeal, 
is of course The American Legion. If sometimes the Legion in 
its enthusiasm does radical things, it must be remembered that 
youth which believes is always radical. Youth which believes is 
never lukewarm and seldom moderate. But of all the assets that 
America now has for good citizenship and the awakening of the 
political conscience, undoubtedly this great body stands among 
the first. 


A flattering testimonial. “Of all the assets that America 
now has for good citizenship and the awakening of political 
conscience, this great body stands among the first.” From 
such a distinguished body as the American Bar Association 
this is pleasant indeed. But finest of all is this: 

“Youth which believes... .” 

No finer commentary on the inspirational motive power 
behind any Legion effort has ever been made, because there 
is nothing finer or more wholesome, nothing that will fare 
farther or better than Youth which Believes. 


BPE PE PS 


OUTH with vision. Youth with purpose. Youth ardent 
and courageous. Youth believing. In this cause or 
that, these are qualities which hold out. They bear up. The 
world moves forward on the eager limbs of youth. Mature 
minds direct, caution, guide and curb; but youth, believing, 
advances with dash, heedless of losses—like cavalry. More 
often than not, like cavalry, it is cruelly battered. But much 
that is gained by intrepidity is held, somehow, by the slower 
forces which follow the thrust. . . . Then another genera- 
tion darts forward. The cavalry of yesterday is the General 
Staff, the gray-heads, now—cautioning, guiding, directing 
impetuous youth out in front. 

“Youth which believes is never lukewarm and seldom 
moderate.” 

There is little doubt about that. The statement is 
enough to establish that The American Legion is dominated 
by the spirit of youth. The Legion is never lukewarm and 
seldom is moderate. As a general statement, that is true 
enough for everyday requirements. The Legion does not 
split hairs—that is not youth’s pastime. What the Legion 


is for it is for and what it is against it is against. Its 
methods have been direct and its ends obvious. It has re- 
ceived praise and criticism from many quarters. With these 
alternating currents of comment some illusions have toppled. 

For instance. Back in 1919 and 1920, when the Legion 
set its face against the rising tide of political and industria! 
radicalism, it was heralded as a conservative organization. 
It was the catspaw of Wall Street, which (one heard) had 
contributed a jack-pot computed as high as a million dollars 
to “put the Legion over.” The “liberals” discerned that 
the Legion was a bad egg. It was reactionary. Organized 
labor shunned it even. In one or two States a man could 
not belong to a union if he carried a Legion card. 

This all blew over. The Legion was of service in stem- 
ming the radical tide which reached its flood directly after 
the war. The Legion was a valuable stabilizing factor in 
the period of assimilation and readjustment. But scarcely 
were union labor’s suspicions dissolved and union members 
not only permitted but encouraged by their leaders to join 
the Legion, than one learned that the Legion had sold out 
to labor. It was radical. 

The wellspring of this information lay close to the in- 
terests who lately had sought te use the Legion and its 
prestige in a partisan manner in strikes and industrial 
disputes. They did not want to see too many working men 
and women and potential strikers in the Legion. They pre- 
ferred to see potential strike-breakers in it. A little later 
the Legion investigated and exposed a few chapters of war 
profiteering and prodded up the Government’s sluggish 
efforts to go after some of these folks. The Legion got a 
lot of applause for this. Liberal magazines like the Nation, 
which had been climbing the Legion’s frame and exposing 
its crimes for years, said the organization was showing 
new promise. Some very influential interests in this coun- 
try, however, began to criticise the Legion. 


HEN there was the eventful contest for adjusted compen- 
sation. The Legion’s reputed old friends and admirers, 
the Big Business people, tried to put the skids under the 
Legion. They formed and financed rival veterans’ organi- 
zations—an expedient which, by the way, was extensively 
employed by the I.W.W. and other groups four or five 
years ago. The anti-compensation forces got members to 
resign from the Legion. They conducted a nationwide cam- 
paign of attack in the press. They impugned the Legion’s 
patriotism and questioned its good name. They said the 
Legion had dishonored the flag it had served and was neg- 
lecting its disabled comrades to sell its soul for a “bonus.” 
Well, the Legion lived through it and won out. It gained 
in strength and influence. It made more friends than it 
lost. But a few more illusions have been shattered. 

So it has gone. The Legion has done nothing for which 
it has not been criticized in some quarter. Not even the 
Legion’s efforts for the disabled, in which it was obliged to 
bare a national scandal or two, can be excepted. : 

A Legion dodging criticism would be a Legion getting 
nowhere. The Legion’s Americanism program, and its great 
potentialities in that direction, have been roundly assailed. 
The “liberal” and radical wing of our citizenry has never 
seen any sense to it. On the other hand the Legion has been 
commended in this detail—as we have just seen. It is @ 
pleasure to record the formal judgment of a great body like 
the American Bar Association. It is gratifying that as 
penetrating a class as the legal profession sees in this Le- 
gion the spirit of “youth which believes.” : 

That spirit is a good star to follow without fearing 
criticism, without courting praise. Youth sincere, yout 
courageous, youth believing in the principles to which the 
Legion was committed by its founders, can keep the Legion 
an institution deserving well of all America. 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


Lhe Things 


ER name is Ishbel, and she is twenty-one. We click 
our heels together and make our smartest salute to 
her. Followmg which we bow low as we remark: 

“Good for you, Ishbel. You're at once a great lady and a 
charming, sensible girl who knows how to put snobs in their place. 
You tickle our sense of humor and you have given a lesson 
which many women two and three times your age might study.” 

If Sergeant Jones of the 3—th infantry had been told, as 
he was scraping the trench mud off his shoes, “You're to take 
General Pershing’s place,” he would have had something of 
the same kind of rise in fortune as a man as Ishbel had as a girl. 
And if he had said, “All right. Come on, Corporal Smith, 
vou'll be my aide. It’s all in the day’s work. Which is the 
way to Headquarters?” he would have taken his promotion 
as Ishbel took hers. 

Ishbel is the daughter of Ramsay MacDonald, the Labor 
premier of England. There may be two opinions about the 
way her father has handled his job, but there is only one among 
real folks in England about the way that Ishbel has handled 
hers. As for the opinions of the unreal people, these only 
confirm Ishbel’s success in the convictions of the real people. 
It is a question if she is not the find, the big personal achieve- 
ment of the Labor government. 

The death of Ishbel’s mother made her mistress of her 
father’s house, which was a simple cottage in Hampstead, 
and no one would ever classify Hampstead as being a near- 
aristocratic suburb of London. 

Ishbel had a good education. Father saw to this, and it 
was the kind she wanted. She also learned how to cook and 
sew and to shop economically. 

Also she knew politics, not high Tory politics but Labor 
politics, from having heard it talked from her childhood. She 
was the hostess to all the Labor members of Parliament who 
gathered at her father’s home to plan for increasing their power. 

When her father became prime minister grins spread at 
the prospect of men who had begun life as miners and laborers 
appearing at Buckingham Palace im court dress. And who was 
to become the first lady of the land after the Queen? Why, a 
chit of a girl from a- cottage in Hampstead. 

Of all places—Hampstead! Yes, my dears—preposterous! 
Ishbel had not even a preparatory training as a cabinet minis- 
ter’s lady. She was lifted up the ladder at one bound from 
that Hampstead cottage to the famous old official residence of 
the prime minister at 10 Downing Street. 


LL her predecessors had been women of middle age, with 

what is called social background and long training as 
what they call political hostesses. The serene aristocracy of 
Lady Salisbury, the Rothschildian wealth of Lady Rosebery 
and the wit of Margot Asquith had reigned at Number 10. 

And the wife of the prime minister must go to court. She 
must visit at Windsor Castle. At Downing Street she must 
oversee retinues of servants, preside at dinners to ambassadors 
and potentates and know all the ins and outs of the great world 
in order to make functions move smoothly. She must have 
social tact, ease of deportment and—“my dears, Ishbel, poor 
little cottage child! We must help her.” 

Of course, they must. Ishbel did not want for volunteers 
of assistance and advice. She found that she had as many 
new friends as the man on day wages who has inherited a 
million, with all the new friends only too pleased to sacrifice 
their time to show him how to spend his money. 

But Ishbel was not so pitiful. Notso very. She knew her 
politics and she knew that she was the official mistress of 


That Count 


Downing Street, and she did not propose to sublet the job. 
Wheia one great lady offered to instruet her in what to wear and 
how to appear at court she replied that she already knew what 
to wear and how to appear at court. Ungrateful _ little 
upstart! Let her go her way to her downfall! 

On another occasion Ishbel is said to have reminded another 
great lady that although the lady’s gown was very costly it 
lacked the simplicity properly to set off her type of beauty. 
She is also said to have asked a duchess if she knew how to 
cook. ‘Tit for tat, that, in answer to inquiries about her 
court deportment. 

Being well educated, and her schooling fresh in mind, she 
could lead many an expert on court deportment, who was weak 
on knowledge into channels of talk which turned the other's 
patronizing interest into intellectual embarrassment. Every 
time she took a fall out of a snob the others present, including 
the snobs, registered an inward cheer for Ishbel. 

The eminent, whether Laborites or nobility, when they 
went to affairs at 10 Downing Street, had curiosity about how 
Ishbel would conduct herself to arouse their interest. Their 
predisposition in her favor was one advantage she had over 
some of her predecessors and she had the gift of turning it 
into a place in visitors’ hearts. 


\ JHEN she went to Windsor Castle, with its lords-and 

ladies-in-waiting, its equerries and flunkies, Ishbel was 
not a cottage girl wondering if she had the right movie manner 
for the occasion, but she took the occasion for granted and 
herself, too, as the mistress of Downing Street. If some of the 
ladies-in-waitmg and flunkies were critical, the King and 
Queen were not. 

It is said that when King George is out of his stage clothes 
and Queen Mary is not worrying about a suitable marriage for 
the Prince of Wales, and the royal pair are sitting in front of 
the fire, free of courtiers and the attendants, they are just a 
homey baldheaded man and his wife. Ishbel appealed to this 
side of them. She had dignity, too. They liked her partly, 
perhaps, because she had put some of those bothersome ladies 
of the peerage, who are always looking for favors at Court, in 
their place. 

Ishbel’s gift is that she did not have her head turned, 
she did not get fussed by power. She was just Ishbel, her 
real, simple, charming, frank, girlish self in Downing Street as 
she was at Hampstead. And she was having a good time in her 
job and making aJl except the snobs have a good time, too. 

We had an American example of the Ishbel gift in Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

“Why,” said one of the friends of her girlhood, “Mrs. Roose- 
velt is just the same in the White House that she was at home— 
just herself,” which explains why she was a gracious adjutant 
to her husband. 

Then there was Miss Folsom, only a little older than Ishbel, 
who went to the White House as Mrs. Grover Cleveland. She 
had the gift, too. 

“To the devil with him,” said one of Cleveland’s bitter 
senatorial opponents, “but we are all for her.” 

So England is for Ishbel, who is a great help to her father. 
She is also a good tonic for that failing of some Englishmen 
which is expressed: ““My good man, really, you know I have 
some lords among my friends!” 

She is also a lesson in the value of being your real self 
to all snobs, including our home brands, who are too con- 
scious of a sudden elevation, their money or their ancestors or 
that they live on a superior street in our town. 
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Another Big One By Wallgren 
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How lowa Posts Make Money 


OWA has 629 posts in 625 towns 

and cities. All but a few of the 

posts are up and doing. Annual 

membership dues average about 
$3.50. No post in the State gets more 
than five dollars. After deducting one 
dollar for national headquarters dues 
and one dollar for department dues, 
little is left for most of them. 

But few Iowa posts are “in the red.” 
Some have fat bank accounts. More 
than 250 maintain club rooms. Quite 
a number pay their adjutants, some of 
whom devote all their time to Legion 
work. Several score Legion buildings 
have been erected, and more than that 
number are planned. Eighteen posts 
have bands; nine have drum and bugle 
corps; three have their own publica- 
tions; scores have athletic teams. Many 
contribute to worth while civic enter- 
prises. Some have erected monuments 
and memorials. Others have made sub- 
stantial civic improvements, like swim- 
ming pools, rest rooms, community 
centers, tourist parks and band stands. 
No needy veteran nor his dependents 
need suffer here. Thousands of such 
cases have been handled satisfactorily. 

This means that a very large percent 
of Iowa posts obtain money besides that 
which they receive from the members. 
Do they go begging in their communi- 
ties? You tell ’em, Al, they do not! 
They earn it in countless ways, and 
some of the methods are mighty inter- 
esting. 

There is one post, though, one of the 
largest, whose membership dues are 
$5 a year, that has a paid, full-time 
adjutant, rents large, comfortable club 
rooms and does a tremendous amount 
of service work, that lives within its 
income from dues. But it has around 
2,000 members. Another post has a 
paid, full-time adjutant and club rooms 
and charges members only $3 a year. 
But it pays no rent. One post of only 
forty members, dues $2.75 annually, has 
built and entirely paid for a $10,000 
Legion home without a nickel donated. 


N OST Iowa posts are aided by their 
i Auxiliary units, for fewer than 200 
of the posts in this State are bachelors. 
The “Forty and Eight” voitures also 
render invaluable service and the few 
Fathers’ Auxiliary units have helped 
greatly. As this article is being writ- 
ten, a “Forty and Eight” voiture is 
staging a Mardi Gras at an amusement 
park in one of the cities that eclipses 
anything of the kind ever held there. 
The park was converted into a French 
city so gay-looking it would make the 
pleasure - loving French themselves 
green with envy. A combination of 
everything the overseas veterans saw 
in France, some things they didn’t see, 
and all the stunts of New Orleans’ 
famous Mardi Gras, along with many 
other features, has the whole city talk- 
ing, and endless streams of pleasure- 
hunters are passing through the gates. 
Before the show even started, the 
“Forty and Eighters,” other Legion- 
naires and Auxiliary members donned 
Mardi Gras costumes, canvassed the 
downtown districts and sold more than 
20,000 tickets. Twenty thousand more 


tickets were printed. 


By Frank F. Miles 


One thriving Iowa post has 219 mem- 
bers, each of whom has paid $3 mem- 
bership dues. With only $219 for the 
treasury from this source, this post 
pays its adjutant $300 a year, pays 
$360 annual club rooms rent, frequently 
sends gifts and money to disabled com- 
rades in the hospitals, and in eight 
months installed more than $500 worth 
of playground apparatus in the town 
park, paid out — for a monument, 
loaned more than $300 to deserving 
veterans, paid its deleg ates’ expenses 
to the state en veg lost $400 on a 
barbecue due to heavy rains, and still 
has nearly $1,000 banked. 

High finance? No, just hard work. 
The post has never y Raed asked any- 
body for a cent. The members are con- 
stantly on the alert to serve not only 
veterans but others and the community 
in general. They make it a point that 
when they stage something for which 
they charge, those who patronize it will 
feel their money was well spent. That 
attitude assures loyal, substantial sup- 
port of every project undertaken. 

This same post organized and 
equipped a baseball team at an ex- 
pense of about $400, with the under- 
standing that the amount was to be 
paid back if the aggregation made 
enough money. But the post’s assist- 
ance didn’t end there. Every member 
boosted the team with all his might. 
The citizens caught the spirit. The 
team won only about fifty percent of 
its games in its first season, but made 
hosts of friends by clean sportsman- 
ship, and more than enough money to 
reimburse the post for the equipment. 
The team again took the field in the fol- 
lowing season, played about two games 
a week, won consistently, made money 
on almost every game, and has gladly 
turned a percent of its profits into the 
post exchequer. 

Last winter the post put a basket- 
ball team on the courts which made an 
enviable record and quite a sum for 
the organization. At the same time a 
dance committee outlined a series of 
dances that provided much enjoyment, 
easily passed rigid chaperonage and 
added nearly $500 to the post’s funds. 
A home talent minstrel on a two-night 
stand cleared more than $600; a clean 
carnival last August increased the bank 
balance more than $1,000. The canteen 
in the club rooms is well patronized. 


REs of all, everybody in the town 
this post calls home is an ardent 
booster for The American Legion. The 
post’s meetings are events. The post has 
banqueted the business and professional 
men, and they in turn have banqueted 
the post. When the local Chamber of 
Commerce wants* to do something in 
which the aid of the whole town is 
desired, the Legion is always among 
the first invited, and the Legionnaires 
named on the various committees in 
the civic movements always deliver. 

There are several other Iowa posts 
who have equally as fine records. 

The carnival was the most popular 


medium through which Iowa_ posts 
raised money in the summers of 1920 
and 1921, but some of the carnival com- 
panies cheated the veterans, some were 
accompanied by undesirables, some put 
on questionable shows, gambling de- 
vices and fake stunts. lowa Legion- 
naires are two-fisted and hairy-chested, 
but they are just as clean-minded as 
any other group of Americans and they 
won't stand for rough stuff among the 
home folks, so now any traveling car- 
nival company that hopes to appear 
under Legion auspices in our State has 
to pass rigid inspection. 

The most successful Legion carnival 
ever staged in lowa was put over with- 
out any imported talent. The post was 
among the State’s largest in one of the 
most progressive and prosperous cities. 
For weeks before the big event both 
the daily newspapers, which are very 
friendly to the Legion, were filled with 
a publicity about it. Whoever wrote 
and gave out the stuff put in it as 
much mystery as he could about some 
of the scheduled acts. Everybody knew 
that the members of the post were to be 
the actors, the wild men, the fat ladies, 
the six-legged animals, the talking 
dogs, educated apes and so forth, but 
nobody except the men on the inside 
knew just what was coming. 


HE carnival lasted a week. Ona 

huge lot, use of which was donated 
by the city, fifteen tents were pitched. 
Everyone housed a thrilling, mirth- 
provoking show. Ballyhooers did their 
stuff like hard-boiled top soaks. Nu- 
merous prizes were given away. Thou- 
sands of tickets were sold before the 
opening day. And how the crowds did 
attend! Something was doing every 
split second. There were hair-raising 
slides for life, burlesque trapeze per- 
formances, dancing “girls,” a clown 
band that was a scream and acts of 
all kinds that would have made stone 
people laugh. Profits amounted to 
more than $8,000. This post puts on 
a similar affair every summer and has 
a reputation for staging monthly meet- 
ings with programs that draw a larger 
percent of the membership than any 
other large post in Iowa. 

Some Iowa posts have found the 
Powder River or Rattlesnake Gulch 
stunt the most lucrative of all. One 
post particularly, a post that has built 
and paid for a large, two-story brick 
Legion home, specializes in Powder 
River shows. 

Every year, long before the event, 
the publicity starts through the city’s 
dailies, all of whose managers, editors 
and reporters are either in the Legion 
or thoroughly Legionized. The city 
council turns over a street in the heart 
of the downtown district which the Le- 
gionnaires convert into a wild western 
town of such wildness the wildest 
dreams of Diamond Dick’s creator look 
tame in comparison. The idea is to 
make it look so wild the citizens take 
it as a huge joke and enjoy themselves 
hugely. Most of the stores donate ar- 
ticles for sale. 

When the show opens, the throngs 
of visitors find themselves among “Road 

(Continued on page 17) 
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OU know it, or you ought to 
know it—the pledge which the 
younger brothers of the Legion 
take when they start as a rear- 
rank private in the Boy Scouts to work 
upward toward that exalted degree, 
years away, of Eagle Scout. Johnny 
Smith of Illinois and Jimmy Greene of 
Maine and Bobby Jones of Oregon 
know it by heart, and they won’t ever 
forget it. It runs this way: 

“On my honor I will do my best to 
do my duty to God and my country, 
and to obey the scout laws; to help 
other people at all times; and to keep 
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of Scoutsmen Kachu, Kamchailua and 
Perez, schoolboys of Honolulu, who are 
learning scout lore in Hawaii, Amer- 
ica’s island paradise of the Pacific, 
under the guiding hand of Honolulu 
Post of The American Legion. 

Honolulu has taken under its wing 
one of the finest aggregations of boys 
to be found at the Pacific Ocean cross- 
roads of Hawaii. These boys attend 
the huge new schoolhouse in Honolulu 
named in honor of Prince Kuhio Ka- 
lanianaole, the last of the royal lineage 
of Hawaii. 

Because Hawaii has been, since the 


ringing Up the Vote in Hawaii 


ence in the troop’s affairs, and four 
post members act as scoutmasters. J. 
W. McCrillis, a former Air Service 
pilot, is the commanding scoutmaster, 
and he is assisted by George K. Lar- 
rison, a former captain of Engineers, 
and David K. Wood, commander of 
Honolulu Post. 

Educational authorities estimate that 
the knowledge acquired by a Boy Scout 
in successfully passing through the 
various grades of his training, from 
lowest to highest, would require a year 
of real study by a graduate of any 
college or university. Acquired pro- 

















These three platoons of sturdy Boy Scouts represent almost one hundred ballots in not-far-distant elections in the 
Hawaiian Islands. To help give them the privileges which are regarded as the birthright of every American boy, 
Honolulu Post of The American Legion has adopted this troop, composed of pupils of Kuhio School—seventy-eight 
of them of Japanese parentage and including, besides, Hawaiian, Chinese, Filipino and Korean boys—Americans all 


myself physically strong, mentally 
awake and morally straight.” 

Now there is a mighty inspiring sen- 
timent in that pledge, and the 11,000 
posts of The American Legion have 
done much to bring it before the grow- 
ing boys of all the States on the con- 
tinent that Christopher Columbus dis- 
covered. That creed has come to be 
as respected as the Constitution, as 
honored as our flag, and, like the Con- 
stitution and the flag, it follows Amer- 
icans to all parts of the world. And, 
like the Constitution and the flag, it 
extends its blessings without regard to 
race or color or religion. Whatever 
boy will believe in it, as an American, 
is welcomed to the Boy Scout ranks. 

And so it happens that Johnny Smith 
of Illinois, Jimmy Green of Maine and 
Bobby Jones of Oregon are comrades 


time of the early intrepid Spanish 
navigators, a meeting place for the 
East and the West, its population to- 
day represents many racial elements. 
The roll call of Honolulu Post’s Boy 
Scout Troop is proof of this. Seventy- 
eight of the scouts are of Japanese 
parentage, six are Portuguese, six 
Hawaiian and part Hawiian, four Chi- 
nese and two Filipinos, and one is a 
Korean. But one and all they were 
born under the American flag and will 
vote when they reach twenty-one. 
More than eight hundred Legion- 
naires live in Hawaii, and Honolulu 
Post is the largest in the islands. The 
post adopted the Kuhio school scouts 
after a post committee had made a 
study of the boy problem in Honolulu. 
Mrs. Moore, principal of the school, 
continues to exercise a decisive influ- 


gressively in many years, the knowl- 
edge of the Boy Scout fits him ideally 
for the duties he is called upon -to take 
up after he has ended his school career 
and is taking a part in the "social and 
political life of his community. So, in 
Honolulu, the scout training includes 
more than hikes to the rim of a smok- 
ing volcano and more than days of 
sport in the ocean surf. It carries with 
it an understanding of the principles 
of American government and those tra- 
ditions of our country in which every 
American boy takes pride. Under the 
naturalization laws of the United 
States, the parents of most of the Le- 
gion’s Boy: Scout protégés are ineligible 
to the right to vote, but this right 
comes automatically to the boys as they 
reach the age of twenty-one. An 

Hawaii knows they will be ready for it. 
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A Land Law with a Heart in It 


By Clem Whitaker 

















ATE, aided and abetted ly that 

well-known synonym for the 

nether world commonly called 

war, twisted the life-tables of 
some few million wards of Uncle Sam 
so badly during the recent disorder 
across the pond that long-suffering man- 
kind has been laboriously patching up 
the remnants ever since. 

Out in California, for instanee, the 
State Veterans’ Welfare Board is much 
occupied at present with the task of 
converting war-made casuals into peace- 
time farmers and city home owners. 

Take the case of LeRoy Cooley, 
animal trainer by profession and globe 
trotter by persuasion. The fickle god- 
dess of fortune and war handed Cooley 
a pass to see the world on foot via the 
36lst Infantry of the 91st Division. 
Subsequently she shot away a portion 

















Before the war LeRoy Cooley was a 
lion tamer and globe trotter. Back 
from the A.E.F., wounded hand and 
foot and body, Cooley was striving des- 
perately to make a livelihood for him- 
self, his wife and their two children 
when the California Veterans’ Welfare 
Board helped him get a farm of his 
own. Here is a view of the farm, lo- 
cated near Modesto, showing Mr. and 
Mrs. Cooley and several four-footed 
members of Cooley’s present troupe 


Farm Supervisor Milton C. Gordon of 

the Veterans’ Welfare Board, the friend 

and advisor of the hundreds of Califor- 

nia disabled service men who have 

been placed back on the high road to 
health and prosperity 




















Home, for Veteran R. N. Atkins and his wife, is this twelve-acre farm near Manteca, where dairy cows, horses, 
chickens, fruit trees and a truck garden are Atkins’s allies in the battle he is waging against tuberculosis 
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of one of the heels used in pursuing 
said calling, and then, when the con- 
flict was over, tossed Cooley high and 
dry on California’s beautiful but rugged 
coast 

When the Veterans’ Board found 
Cooley his assets, in addition to the 
aforementioned missing heel, included 
seven machine gun holes in the stomach, 
a shattered right elbow, a loyal wife, 
two children and a non-negotiable army 
discharge. 

Today this erstwhile trainer of wild 
beasts is nurturing alfalfa, tomatoes 
and beans on a twenty-five-acre tract 
near Modesto, California. And, what 
is more to the point, he is making equal 
success as a tiller of the soil to that 
achieved under the big tops in ante- 
bellum days. 

Shortly after Cooley’s application for 
state assistance 


compensation in growing things desired 
by others as well as those desired by 
one’s self. 

Giacoma also is a newly-created 
farmer, his days prior to the opening 
of hostilities having been devoted to 
catering to man’s physical self in the 
Italian restaurants of San Francisco. 


C OOLEY and Giacoma are only two of 
y the many hundreds of California 
men who have been given new starts in 
life under the provisions of the Veter- 
ans’ Farm and Purchase Act adopted by 
the State Legislature in 1921 as a part 
of the California Legion’s program for 
veteran aid. To make effective the 
provisions of the act, the peopie of 
California in 1922 approved at the polls 
a bond issue of $10,000,000. Since 


thousand other California veterans who 
will benefit under the act as soon as 
they have chosen the farms or city 
homes they wish to buy. They are men 
whose applications have been approved 
by the board, ard one by one they are 
finding the farms and homes which the 
State will help pay for. The act does 
not permit the use of funds for the 
erection of a home or dwelling, but 
restricts expenditures to the purchase 
of existing properties, thus placing all 
operations of the board on a tangible 
basis and guarding against the uncer- 
tainty which would exist if building 
operations were undertaken in the vari- 
ous sections of the State, in which costs 
of construction differ. Naturally, this 
places upon the applicant for aid the 
necessity of exercising keen judgment. 
He is expected to look over available 
properties in the 
section in which 





in buying a farm 
was approved, a 
skeptical interro- 
demanded 


Going to Saint Paul? 


he wishes to lo- 
cate, and the 
board must con- 


gator . mae — — , : ‘ 
of Milton C. Gor- ] ” EEP this information for reference when you buy your railroad ticket to firm his choice. 
don, Farm Super- Saint Paul for the Legion’s Sixth National Convention, September When a service 


visor of the 15th to 19th: 
Veterans’ Board, 
why he had 


The rate is one fare for the round trip for adults. 
and under twelve the rate is one-half the adult excursion fare. 


For children over five 


man’s application 
is approved he is 
required to make 


Children mle 
an initial pay- 


picked an animal under five will be carried free. Tickets at the reduced fare will be sold only 

trainer for a po- “aati Seige wage I er actigeic: Sie oft di “ ment — ten per- 

tential farmer. to members of the Legion and Auxiliary and to widows of ¢ eceased Legion- cent in the case 
Gordon’s reply naires, and only upon presentation of an identification certificate. Depart- of a farm, and 

was that an anl- ment headquarters are distributing these identification certificates to posts. five percent in 


mal trainer has 
to be smarter 
than the animals, 13th. 
hence should be 
eligible for out- 
witting the soil, 
rain, lack of rain, 
sun, and absence 
of sun which go 
toward making 
farm life what 


From Central, New England, Southeastern and Trunk Line Passenger 
Association territory reduced fare tickets will be sold from September 6th to 
At certain Mississippi River points (New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Natchez, Vicksburg, Helena and Memphis) sale will start September 5th. 

In Southwest Passenger Association territory (including Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana and Oklahoma) tickets will be sold September 5th to 15th. 
Sales in El Paso, Texas, will be from September 4th to 14th. 

In Transcontinental Passenger Association Territory (Arizona, British 
Columbia, California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon and Washington) sales will be 
from September 3d to 14th. 


the case of a city 
home. A careful 
system of ap- 
raisements has 
been established 
under which esti- 
mates of the true 
value of the prop- 
erty are made not 
only by the board 
appraisers, but 


it ; In Western Passenger Association Territory (Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, also by an officer 
hora alow Minnesota, Nebraska, the northern peninsula of Michigan, North Dakota, of a bank and a 
discharged trom South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Julesburg, Colorado), tickets will be sold from State inheritance 
tax commissioner. 


the army a phys- 
ical wreck, is to- 
day, thanks to 
California sun- 
shine and the ar- 
duous nature of 
his crop - coax- 
ing duties, the 
swarthy top-kick 
of his own plan- 
tation, with a 
family increased 
by one member 
and well supplied 





September 6th to 15th. 


From Colorado (except Julesburg), Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah and Wyoming tickets will be sold from September 4th to 14th. 
October 15th is the final limit on all tickets, the date on which ticket- been 
holder must have reached the starting point. 

Stopovers will be allowed at all points on going and return trips. 

The same route must be used in both directions except as follows: From 
stations in Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington and Western 
British Columbia tickets may also be sold via diverse routes, purchaser 
paying one-half the regular fare for both the going and return routes selected. 
Usual additional charges via indirect routes also will apply. 

Reduced fare tickets must be validated at Saint Paul by stamp of rail- 
road agents before being used for the return trip. 


After the ap- 
praisements have 
made, the 
property 1s 
bought in the 
name of the Vet- 
erans’ Welfare 
Board, which 
then enters into 
a contract to re- 
ell to the veteran 
on nominal terms. 
Purchasers are 
given up to twen- 








with emergency 
rations against 
new recruits which may join his squad 
at a later date. His is a remarkable 
case of what the State can do toward 
helping to rehabilitate war-scrapped 
men when it has the right human ma- 
terial to work with. 

On the opposite side of Cooley’s com- 
pany street is the dugout of Peter F. 
Giacoma, late of the Province of To- 
rino, Italy, who served his adopted 
country battling the heat in the Philip- 
pines and the sleet in Siberia. In his 
fight with the elements in foreign 
climes, Giacoma partially lost his hear- 
ing and annexed ear and throat troubles 
and an intense desire to grow grapes. 

While the tract which he obtained 
through the California Veterans’ Beard 
is chiefly planted to alfalfa and to- 
matoes, with grapes figuring merely as 
a sideline, Giacoma has found there is 


the passage of the law, seventy-five 
wounded and disabled men have heen 
helped to obtain title to farms and over 
seven hundred have been assisted in 
buying city homes. 

The law permits the State Veterans’ 
Welfare Board to expend up to $7,500 
for the purchase of a farm for a serv- 
ice man, and up to $5,000 for the pur- 
chase of a city home. Inasmuch as 
preference is given, under the terms of 
the act, to veterans who were wounded 
or disabled in service, practically all 
who have been aided so far have been 
men with aggravated disabilities—men 
with missing limbs, victims of tuber- 
culosis, veterans with wound scars 
which look like trademarks of death. 

In addition to those who already 
have been assisted to obtain farms and 
homes of their own, there are several 


ty years to com- 
plete their payments. The buyers of 
farms make yearly payments, while the 
purchasers of city homes pay monthly. 
The board has found by experience that 
$438 is the average yearly payment on 
farms and $30.17 the average monthly 
payment on city homes. This includes 
an average rate of interest of five per- 
cent on the sum which the board has 
advanced for the purchase. 

All but one of the five members of 
the Veterans’ Welfare Board are Le- 
gionnaires, the law requiring one non- 
service member. The chairman of the 
board is Frank H. Nichols, a native 
Iowan, who resigned as president of a 
Los Angeles bank to enter service and 
became a captain in the Air Service, 
and resigned the presidency of another 
bank to head his State’s great program 
of assistance to its service men. The 
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ins who secretary of the board, George M. 
OOn as Stout, a mining engineer before the | 
or city war, made an exceptional record dur- | 
ire Men ing the war as adjutant at the huge | 
proved Salvage Depot at St. Pierre des Corps, | OO ness W at a 
hey are near Tours, France. 
‘ich the No rigid lines of red tape or bar- ° ° ! 
ct does riers of cold official formality separate | nickel will buy 
for the the board members and the service men ° 
ig, but who are benefiting by the law. The | 
urchase members know that what a man is and | 
ring all | what he may be counted on to do may 

angible | not be determined mathematically from 

uncer- his application form, so they have 
uilding | learned to rely upon personal investi- | 

RC Vart- gations and actual contact with appli- 
‘h costs cants. Often they are the confidential 
ly. this advisors of the men, helping them 
Rid the solve problems which complicate their 
lgment. plans for establishing a home, lending 

railable a word of encouragement when dis- 

mn the : couragement threatens and going fai 

which beyond the requirements of official duty 

to lo- in other ways. A story of most in- 

d the tense human interest underlies almost 

st con- every farm or home project. 

10ice. 

service 

yey {YOR instance, there is the case of 

it Owen W. Myers, a Los Angeles man 

» make who was the first to receive assistance 

Pee under the law to acquire a city home of 

- his own. Here was a service man 

“7 a totally paralyzed as the result of 

a, an wounds in France. He had been liv- 

ms Pe ing with his mother in a small rented 

ae house, and each month a frightening 

; percentage of his money had to be paid 


ft Aya to a landlord. His mother little by 
we little spent her savings of a lifetime, 


— trying to give her son the food and 
ne tone comforts he required, but, though she 


> prop- struggled bravely, the odds against her 
P had brought her to the point of despair 








—— when the Veterans’ Welfare Board 
but came to he assistance. ; 
officer The board bought for Myers and his 
onl ¢ mother a modest little home in a suburb | 
ritance of Los Angeles. An American Legion 
siena®. post helped them to move intu it and 
e ap stood by to lend whatever further help 

» have could be given. _ oe 

-_—~ _The psychological effect of this as- 
> is sistance upon the paralyzed man and 
, oa his mother was amazing. From hope- 


pS aad lessness he quickly rallied to a cheerful 
e Vet- 1 : 


rolfs attitude toward his future life. His Pe U ¢ 
—_ mother, with the intolerable burden of Delicious and Refreshing 

. te anxiety lifted from her, found new 
strength to perform the task of caring 



































bedi for her son. Today the two have no 
cexent fear for the future. The payments The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
are they make for their house are the 
twen- equivalent of one-third of the rental — a — 
, com 7 ey paid to the landlord, = 
on ae and should the mother outlive her son, y o 
‘le the she will always have a roof over her Special Summer Price On 
nthly. “ and be provided for. | 4 ° 
e that here is also the case of Joseph A. | 
wd on Schiefer, a former doughboy of the | egion m em IC ers 
onthly 9st Division, who lost both legs in the 
cludes Argonne. Schiefer had been given a | 
; course in vocational training by the | O l 5 
er | 7. od | 
4 Nes | United States Veterans Bureau and | n Yy 2 cents a hundred 
| Was struggling to get a foothold as an | Sheen fo fen , ' . 
| a : . | 8 just what you want to tell the World that vou are a legionnaire and proud 
ore ot 7 a. teed fe en = vf it. These mene stick rs neve beautifully sepoodnn od on them the Legion em- 
. e- > ard. whic ne | em in two colors—Blue and Gold. 
> non- ~~ ag for him largely solved | JUST THE THING FOR YOUR OUTGOING MAIL 
of the tag wom Ae s+ aa .~ —- re- Legion Posts and legionnaires all want these emblem stickers to place on envelopes 
native ai es sustain him as he faced the | carrying outgoing mail. Dealers who are legion members should use them to adver- 
t of r oe ve of gyn a — start. tise The American Legion and the fact that their business is run by a legionnaire. 
‘e an hen there is the story of Lawrence . . ‘ 7 
arvice, W. Chapman, another service man, who Stick a Legion Sticker on your stationery 
nother was a despondent exile in Arizona, a Send TWO BITS for ONE HUNDRED TODAY 
ogram so of tuberculosis, whose fondest 
The ope was to return to his native State Th ° bd e 627 West 43d Street 
to make a home in which he and his | e Post Printing Service New York ciry 
Wife and their baby might live quietly 


























Let the children 
have all the 
Beeman’s 
they want— 
its healthful 
and tasty — 
its use is 
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Shot Guns Breech Loading $4.50 


(Like Cut) 


eut to 22 inch 
ort 1 
Bird shot Cartridges for these gut 





Rifle Barrels interchangeable, 
S21 ra 
Ball Cartridges $3.00 hundred 
Best Gun in the World for the Price 
Leather Scabbard to hold this gun $1.50 
Krag Rifles eos» - $12.50 
Krag Sporting Rifles $14.00 
Cal. 45 Carbines 3 
Utility Bags for bait, lunches, etc 
prepaid 


3 ni 
Parcel Post 
50 cts. 


Catal 


Send f 
W. STOKES KIRK Pai errr. 











e Agents 
Wanted 

MELLINGER CORD TIRES || 
troduce 
12 M I E S| 

i? GUARANTEED 

Lowest Wholesale Prices in Amer- . 
ica. Shipped prepaid on approval. Make 
big money allorparttime. Nocapitalor 7 
experience. Stk sections furnished. 
YOUR 7 


i 


RES FREE!/ 
Simply send name today for valuable FREE 
BOOK, tells how thousands have gone into 
bi¢ business. SPECIAL AGENTS’ OFFER. 
Wholesale Prices and FREE SAMP 
MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
1768Grand, Kansas City, Mo. $600,000 Capital 





accurate calibration, select: 
| ™ 


Sale by Good Me re 
Write for Descriptive Matter and Free Booklet, “Simplicity of Radio” 
The Crosley Radio Corporation, 8701 Alfred St., Cincinnati. O, 





| soldier-farmers 


“a sensible 


conditions which would promise 


under 
The board 


victory in his fight for life. 
obtained for him a home in Marin 
County, in a suburb of San Rafael. 
Immediately the family prospects 
‘rightened. Stimulated by hope, the 
iiferer showed a pronounced improve- 
ment. His wife began teaching school. 
In a short period the family found it- 
self counting gains all along the line 
where before had been only losses. 

Similar stories might be told of scores 
of other men, now useful citizens of Cali- 
fornia towns and cities, as well as the 
many who are winning out on their new 
farms. To the average layman, un- 
versed in the romance of the soil, there 
is as little of the dramatic in life on 
the farm as there was in the S. O. S. 
in mud-stained France. Albeit there 
is pathos in the lives of California’s 
that would induce a 
chow-grabbing mess sergeant to gener- 
osity—with courage greater than that 
of the battlefield. 
In support of which is offered the 
story of William J. Lampkin. Five 

ars hence Lampkin will start serving 
sentence imposed by the Boches on 
the night of September 30, 1918, in the 
Argonne—a sentence from which there 
will be no escape. That sentence is a 
life of blindness. 

During his five-year term of reprieve 
from the inevitable, this veteran is 
waging one of the gamest fights ever 
fought by a doomed man. With the 
co-operation of a wife, who married 
him with full knowledge of the terrible 
sentence he must serve, Lampkin has 
undertaken the stupendous task of 
bringing a farm under intensive culti- 
vation and clear it of debt in the 
brief time allowed him. The farm is 
twenty-three acres. The debt is $6,000. 
Handicapped in his race against time 
by vision already impaired, Lampkin 
nevertheless has that same confidence 
of ultimate victory which characterized 
the A. E. F. Mayhap it is confidence 
born of ignorance, for Lampkin is 
scarcely past the rockie stage in agri- 
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cultural development, but those who 
have witnessed his accomplishments in 
the less than three months which he 
has served think otherwise. 

If, during the days to come, the man 
of failing eyesight needs inspiration to 
carry on, he will find it on the tract of 
George Aksland, a few miles to the 
north. Aksland has attained the rank 
of agriculturist. 

When this doughty veteran first gave 
the order to fall out and police-up the 
premises, his skeleton squad, composed 
of wife and son, gasped and retired to 
the mess kitchen for stimulants. Weeds, 
tall of stature; brush, rugged and for- 
midable; stumps, deep-rooted and mul- 
titudinous—such was the vista on the 
morning of enlistment. In the fore- 
ground, with roof badly riddled and 
sagging, a ramshackle barn of ancient 
vintage was about to drop out of ranks 
from sheer exhaustion. A straggling 
rail fence, long since incapacitated, 
threatened to take a nose dive on the 
property lines. The camp was suffer- 
ing from acute demoralization. 

Proof that Aksland has made good 
is in evidence in the fact that whilk 
the Veterans’ Board lists his farm at 
$7,000 a civilian soil-coaxer is anxious 
to pay $10,000 for it. 

The protecting angel of the veterans 
who heeded California’s call to the 
farm is Farm Supervisor Milton C. 
Gordon. Though his figure and de- 
meanor belie his angelic propensities, 
Gordon watches over his colonists with 
solicitude and far-seeing eyes. A prac- 
tical farmer and a veteran with a keen 
appreciation of the service man’s prob- 
lem, Gordon begins with the selection 
of the property and follows each man 
through his initiation into the myster- 
ies of the soil. Determination of crops 
to be planted, buying of cattle, market- 
ing of produce, purchase of equipment 
and a myriad other problems are his, 
and after all the preliminaries have 
been arranged the responsibility for 
the success or failure of his clients 
rests largely on his shoulders. 
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A NEW YORK POST’S HOME.—Far Rockaway (New York) Post ac- 
cumulated $16,000 through carnivals, dances and other entertainments and 


then proceeded to buy this building for $30,000. 


It is fully equipped for 


club purposes and in addition has quarters for Boy and Girl Scout troops 
which have come under the wing of the post and its auxiliary, respectively 
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How Iowa Posts 
Make Money 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Rattlesnake Pete” 
ambling houses, “Pinto Pearl” dance 
falls, “Two-gun Murphy” tradin’ places 
and ferocious-looking wild west gunmen 
toting pistols big enough to be mounted 
as cannon. There’s much_ shootin’, 
much noise, the roulette wheels whir 
incessantly, the dance floors are crowd- 
ed, the thirsty line-up six deep along 
the bars, the traders jam around the 
tradin’ stations and a big night is on. 
All real money must be exchanged for 
bucks. Interest is intensified through- 
out by the publication of the Powder 
River Prevaricator, published daily dur- 
ing the days of the show, by an excep- 
tionally clever newspaperman. Blood- 
curdling items like this, “A stranger 
committed suicide by calling Rattle- 
snake Pete a liar last night,” weird 
stories of hanging of hoss thieves and | 
battles between vigilantes and bandits 
furnish the material. 

The fact that the murderous Rattle- 
snake Pete is a good-natured lawyer, 
that blanks are fired in the guns, that 
the Pinto Pearls include the post’s nurse 
and yeomanette members and most of 
the city’s refined young women and 
girls, that the Two-gun Murphys are 
doctors, business men, working men 
and clerks, that the hard-looking, des- 
perate gunmen are veterans from all 
honorable walks of life, that the post 
chaplain is usually the roughest and 
toughest-looking character in the outfit, 
that all the drinks sold are soft, that 
the tradin’ places sell everything from 
breakfast bacon to powder puffs, that 
the bucks “won” at the roulette wheels | 
and faro tables must all be spent in | 
Powder River—all create a situation 
that yuts the whole city in a good 
humor, draws thousands of people and | 
clears several thousand real dollars for | 
the post. 

Some of the posts have had great | 
success with boxing shows. One post 
has a promoter who runs a furniture 
store for a living, but regularly steps 
out and makes for his post through a 
boxing program, as he says, “more in 
one night than I make for myself sell- 
ing furniture in a month.” The shows 
are clean, no law is violated, gambling 
is taboo, the best citizens attend. This 
post has cleared several thousand dol- 
lars on its boxing shows, all of which 
kas been expended for helping disabled 
and unemployed veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

Another post that’s always doing 
something varies its methods of raising 
money. One year it staged a most suc- 
cessful Powder River show, this year 
it put over a race meet in which it 
Offered almost $10,000 in cash prizes, 
paid them all and then took away a 
fancy sum for its own treasury. Next 


to Hell” saloons, 
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year it plans to sponsor some theat- 
Ticals. 
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\ It’s a 
| “Thorobred”? 


Made of smooth, perspiration- 
proof, fadeless, black sateen, specially 
woven for our use. Quality you’ll find 
in no other sateen shirt. Triple stitch- 
ing; oversize cut; full-fashioned, 
curved armhole; reinforced through- 
out. White pearl buttons. 


With all the snap and style that 
have made “‘Black Beauty” famous, 
you get also wonderful wear, solid 
comfort, and the guarantee of Amer- 
\ ica’s largest work-shirt makers. 
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Ask your favorite store for ‘Black Beauty” 


The 
aa RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ue in 212 WEST MONROE STREET 
noe CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 













RADIOLITE 


Gives Old Batteries New Life 


Holds Charge After disconnecting starters 
because batteries could not 
stand the strain, a Taxi Com- 


Hunt- Fish-Camp 






Send for free catalog, illustrat- 
ing and describing famous 


Puxbak 
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| « tharges Much 
OUTFITS 


Quicker pany filled these same bat- 
ee a eee teries with Radiolite and now 
sal use their starters with 90°, 


Eliminates 
Sulphation 


outdoor clothing. Special « lo th 
firm, closely woven pliable 
and rainproofe e. Double at 
exposed parts. G nts made 
right for outdoor conatert. con- 
venience, all-weather protec- 
tion and long wear. Styles for 
all sports Vriten f it g 


Utica- Sushek | C orp. 
855 Noyes St., Utica, N. ¥ 


less battery trouble than 
when used for lighting alone. 


Try Radiolite and end your 

battery troubles. Write for 

full information. 
Profitable Opportunity 

for Distributers and Dealers 


Radiolite L Co., 555 University Ave., St.’ Paul, Minn. 


Saves New 
| Batteries 














Most of the Legion bands and ath- 
lettic teams provide revenue for their 
Posts. Clubroom canteens are always | 
popular and are money makers. Wres- | 
tling matches, horseshoe pitching con- 
tests, baseball and golf tournaments, | 
concerts, airplane circuses, automobile | 
faces, barbecues, bazaars, and many 
tther things have made money for lowe 
sts. And the posts have benefited in 
ther ways, too. 
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$82 
Write quick for new proposition. 


We offer $8.00 a day and new 
Buick touring car, for demonstrat- 
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Book on Finger Prints 


} od it thrilling crime mysteries solved 
hb finger print evidence by America’s 
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7i st STREET and BROADWAY | 


New York’s latest hotel achieve- 
ment with its 600 Rooms each _ |} 
having bath and shower and _ || 
| Servidor. Three exceptional I] 








Restaurants. 
In a cool, uncongested— yet most | 
convenient location. | 
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you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 


§ ingor soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 


simple Directograph System, supply you with 

work and pay you cash each week. Write 

today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

180 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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$3.85 YOUR CAR 
AN U Aseedy looking top spoils 


D UP 
CUSTOM MADE its appearance. Get a 
Liberty Custom Made Top. It's fun putting iton, simple direc- 
tions furnished. Save a big labor bill. We are manufacturers of 
tops, side curtains and seat covers, for any make or model car, 
Amazing values. Special proposition for Fords, Chevrolets, 
Dodgesand Maxwells. Writetoday for big money saving catalog 


LIBERTY TOP & TIRE CO., Dept.E-10, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The gypsies were musical beggars, wandering over the country. They ap- 
peared in a town in the morning and that night everything that wasnt 
nailed down disappeared 


No. 52 Rue Nationale 


(Continued from page 7) 


“So,” said M. Campou, “I advise 
raids on that house two or three times 
a week.” 

I did not like the job. It was un- 
pleasant. We had a thousand other 
things to worry us. Mlle. Louise was 
once more in jail, for sheltering stolen 
property. But still the house remained 
open. Another woman, almost as old 
as she, and if anything a trifle dirtier, 
moved in and took charge. 

Publicity kept the place empty for a 
week; no Americans ventured near it. 


| Raid after raid, and we returned with 


empty hands. The Military Police, leav- 
ing the job to us because they were sick 
of the unhealthy smell of the house, 
cheered us from the street. Soon we 
too grew surfeited with it. 

“Don’t raid for three weeks,” I or- 
dered. 





2) t) > 


diers that night. A shipping tie-up 
halted all movements and no troops de- 
parted from the area for many days. 
Men, disgusted at the delay, went ab- 
sent without leave. The reports at area 
headquarters showed a thousand sol- 
diers absent from their companies. 
They’ll come back, was my attitude; 
why worry? 
We were very busy that week. An- 
other case, at the outer end of Rue Na- 
tionale, kept my whole force sleepless. 
Friday came, a chilly, windless, silent 
night, and I stood in front of the Res- 
taurant de la Huisne, wondering what 
to do next in the case at hand. 
Restaurant de la Huisne was off lim- 
its at the time. A bulky crate of stolen 
American merchandise had been discov- 
ered in the garret by a D. C. I. oper- 
ator. An American had been stabbed 
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And now came a report from one of 
my meu that many Americans were in 
the restaurant. 

They might be the fugitives I wanted. 
So I slipped into the yard, down 
through the brush, and close to a win- 
dow. English floated through the shut- 
ters. Good United States English. 
Silver clinked. It seemed an orderly 
enough party. I crept close to the win- 
dow and peered through a crack. 

Two brigadier generals and a flock of 
colonels were at supper. I backed away, 
wondering what to do. The night was 
very still. Along the river Huisne I 
heard the trickle of water as it fell 
over stones. Then... far away, down 
town, three shots, close together. 

My car was waiting at the gate. In 
an office a block away I called our own 
headquarters. 

“Any report on shooting?” I asked 
the desk sergeant who answered the 
telephone. 

“No,” he answered, “but a riot call 
came from Number 52 about ten min- 
utes ago. I sent two carloads of men, 
everyone I could get hold of.” 

“T don’t know whether or not I hung 
up the receiver. : 

“Quick . . . Number 52!” 

The driver stepped on it. 

A chattering crowd had collected 
half a block from the house. My car 
wormed through it, and we saw the 
lights of two of our own Fords across 
the street. The door of 52 stood open, 

with ax marks around its lock. A 
D.C.1. corporal stood guard. 

“What happened?” I demanded. 

“Don’t know a thing about it!” he 
replied. “Sergeant Madden is here.” 

I hurried up the stair. A corporal 
ran past, his pistol in hand. 

“What is it?” I asked again. 

“Don’t know, sir, except that some of 
them got out on the roof.” 

I galloped to the roof. 

A shadow under the eaves proved to 
be Sergeant Madden, a leather billy 
strapped about his wrist. 

“What is it?” I implored. 

“Don’t know sir,” he admitted, “I’ve 
been chasing them. They’re all over 
the roofs!” 

“Who? Why?” 

: “Be right back!” Madden shouted. 
‘Better lie down, they took three or 
four shots at me from behind those 
chimneys. I’m going to get our men to 
surround the block.” 

I was left alone on the roof of Num- 
ber 52, feeling very foolish, very much 
excited, and not a little anxious. What 
had happened? What might happen 
next? What was it all about? Was I 
crazy? 

This is what had happened. 

The temporary landlady of Number 
52, discovering certain American sol- 
diers with no place.to lay their heads, 
had invited them to sleep in her un- 
savory hostelry. The price was fifty 
centimes a night, with the understand- 
ing that they leave before daylight in 
the morning. She sheltered eighteen on 
this particular evening. They were no 
bad men, merely A. W. O. L.’s afraid 
to go back to their outfits. A real bad 
man was too wise; the place had had 
Publicity, it might be raided. 

One of her tenants was sensitive this 
Friday night. He became annoyed by 
the dirty floor at a late hour when 
everyone else was asleep; better, he de- 
cided to chanée it on the streets. He 
had no matches, no flashlight. The 
Place was black. But he knew his way 
to the stair. What he did not know 





FINANCE AND 


INVESTMENTS 





Sinking Funds 


By ‘‘Finance”’ 

A sinking fund is a very important 
provision in any indenture outlining the 
conditions under which bonds are issued. 
In effect a sinking fund provides for the 
payment of an outstanding loan, in instal- 
ments, and frequently matters are so 
arranged that by the time the issue matures, 
all the bonds are paid in full. 

Suppose, for example, a corporation sold 
$100,000,000 of 5°, bonds due fifty years 
from now, in 1974; suppose the indenture 
naming the conditions under which the 
bonds were issued contained a sinking fund 
provision to the effect that 2% of the total 
issue were'to be retired by the operation 
of the sinking fund each year; that would 
mean that $2,000,000 of bonds would be 
paid off every year and that the total debt 
would be discharged in 1974. 

Sometimes bonds for a sinking fund are 
drawn by lot, certain numbers selected by 
a lottery scheme, and notice published in 
the newspapers that. the bonds bearing 
these numbers are called for payment, and 
that interest on them shall cease from this 
time on. Sometimes such bonds are re- 
deemed at a premium, that is at a price 
exceeding their face value. 

At other times bonds obtained for a 
sinking fund are purchased in the open mar- 
ket by the issuing corporation, or by the 
trustee. When this is the case the inden- 
ture isually provides that not over a certain 
price shall be paid for them. If bond 
prices are down, and a 4° bond with a 
face value of $1,000 can he bought for, 
say $780, the corporation obviously finds it 
to its advantage to buy. The bonds may 
have been sold originally for say 96, and 
being able to buy them back at 78 means a 
profit of 18 points, and what is more the 
corporation retires a $1,000 bond at a 
saving of $220. On $100,000 worth of 
bonds this is a saving of $22,000, and it 
should also be remembered that for every 
$100,000 of 4°% bonds retired the corporation 
reduces its interest charges by $4,000 a year. 

Interest, as everyone knows, is a first 
charge on a corporation’s earnings, and it 
is plainly to the advantage of a business 
to keep its interest charges down. Sinking 
funds reduce interest charges, benefiting 
the corporation, and the corporation’s 
stockholders as well, for dividends can only 
be paid after interest charges are all taken 
care of, and the lower the interest charges 
the more there is left for dividends. Sinking 
funds also benefit holders of the bonds still 
outstanding. For example, if $20,000,000 
of bonds are issued, secured by $40,000,000 
worth of property, and by the operations 
of a sinking fund the amount outstanding is 
reduced to $10,000,000, the security, never- 
theless, remains at the original amount, and 
instead of being worth double the outstanding 
bonds, becomes worth fourtimes theiramount. 
The remaining bonds, therefore, rank cor- 
respondingly higher in the investment scale. 

Investors too often ignore sinking funds. 
They investigate the security for bonds, 
and they find out about earnings, and no 
one can say that these two considerations 
ere not the most important of all. A sink- 
ing fund provision, however, is also im- 
portant and well worth looking into. Of 
course, there are all kinds of sinking funds, 
and some mean a good deal, and others 
mean but little, but all of them will bear 
attention, and the fact that so many bonds 
are put out, with sinking fund provisions 
attached, bears witness that it is an arrange- 
ment popular with corporations in search 
of capital, and also with individuals in 
search of investments. 
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For 7'2% Investments 
Consult the Map! 

If you want to make your investments count for 
the utmost in income return and safety, look at 
this little map carefully. 

It shows you that in Florida, first mortgage bonds 
pay '»“o to 145° more than in the older, more 
populous parts of the country. Miller First Mort- 
gage Bonds, which have never caused a doliar's 
loss to any investor, enable you to get 714% with 
safety in prosperous Florida. Mail the coupon 
today for circular, “Invest By the Map.” 


_—— ‘ 
G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company 
715 Miller Building Miami,Florida 

Please send circular Invest By the Map,’ and 
] description of a 7',°> Miller Bond issue 
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REAL ESTATE BONDS PAYING 


7% With Guaranteed 7% 


Safety 


With resources of more than one million dol- 
lars and a personnel of leading southern 
business men, our institution invites corre- 
spondence from large and small investors 
who are primarily interested in safety of 
both principal and interest. 


Our Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, issued in 
denominations of $100 to $1,000 and maturing in 1 
to 15 years will meet the requirements of all dis- 
criminating investors. 

Our booklet, mailed upon request, will fully inform 
you on the policy of our house, the character of our 
mortgages and the nature of our Guarantee. 


Send for a copy today 


SAFETY 


SERVICE| SECurRMy 


First Mortgage and Bond Company 


J. R. TATUM, President 
104 East Flagler St., Miami, Florida 
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E. E. STEVENS, Jr. Registered Patent Attorney 


Late of the 115th U. S. Infty. 
LEGIONNAIRE OF MARYLAND 


Solicits as a member of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 
& 





CO., the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends. 
We offer astrictly professional service at moderate fees 
Bide. Washington. D.C. ;S38Monadnock Block Chicas: iis: 
r Bidg., Washington, D.C.; 338 Monadnock Block, 7 
Leader Bidg., Cleveland. 
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Without A Teacher 
It’s easy—thousands of others are 
doing it right now — men, women 

boys and girls—on this wonderful 
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Saxophone 
The most beautiful in- 
strumentin the popular 
orchestratoday and the 
easiest to play. That's 
why the Saxophone has 
quickly become so tre- 
mendously popular for 
dance orchestras, for 
home_ entertainments, 

fee church, lodge and school. 
Practically everyone can learn 
to play it. In only a few weeks 
you can be playing popular 
airs; you can take your placein 
a band or orchestra in 90 days 
if you so desire. 


6 DAYS’ TRIAL 


You may try in yourownhome, 
without obligation,thesameSaxophone 
L used by the great professionals,such asBen 

Selvin, Bennie Krueger,Clyde Doerr, Tom Brown, 
Jos.C. Smith, Donald Clark and hundreds of others. 


FREE SAXOPHONE BOOK 


Send for a free copy. Shows pictures of the great 
Saxophone players and orchestras. Mention any 
other instrument in which you are interested. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
169 Buescher Block E'khart, Indiana 


Bennie Krueger 
Director Bennie 
Krueger and his 
Brunswick Or- 
chestra. Bruns- 
rds. 
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Indianapolis Legion Members! 
Save money on everything you buy! Over 
116,000 Service and ex-Service people are 
saving money by patronizing a selected 
group of 3,700 stores, featuring everything 
you must buy or want to buy. 80 stores in 
Indianapolis in which to concentrate your 
purchases and save thereby! Moderate 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee paid in advance. 
No other dues or assessments. 
Write NOW for particulars! 


Association of Army and Navy Stores, Inc. 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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present mileage, power and flexibility. 
Models for any car, truck, tractor, marine 
or stationary engine. Makes old cars bet- 
ter than new. See our mileage guarantees. 
Ford... ...34 mi. | Chevrolet. .32 mi. | Sc? e..,.28 mi, 
Maxwell 30 mi. | Overland.. 32 mi. | Oakland. .24 mi, 
Mileage guarantee on any other car sent on request. 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S FREE TRIAL 
You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 
Start off on +7 - — y — r \— priming or heating— 


HeJethins or chi nted. 
R-FRI CTION CkRBURETOR Cosmas 


1217 Pn Building Dayton, Ohio, U.S, A. 
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was the queer habits of his aged land- 
lady, who had chosen the top step as 
her roost for the night. 

Groping his way through the dark he 
reached the landing. His foot caught 
there, on something bony. He leaped. 
A hand reached out and grabbed his 
ankle, and with a wild shout he plunged 
down the stair. 

The landlady was not so shrewd as 
Mlle. Louise. She only remembered her 
warning and set up a frightened cry. 

“The police!” she screamed. “The 
police! Run! Escape!” 

She fled to the cellar coal bin. The 
fastidious A. W. O. L., finding himself 
still alive but very bloody, discovered 
that the door was locked and gallo: 
back upstairs. A comrade’s flashlight 
illuminated his face. Blood ran freely 
from his nose. 

His fellows, aimlessly hunting a way 
out, questioned him. 

“What happened?” they demanded. 

“Police!” he answered. “Grabbed 
me; threw me downstairs!” 

“Police!” repeated seventeen others. 

Twelve of them climbed to the top 
floor. There was a trap door to the 
|roof. Tiled gables made easy places to 
hide, and from Mlle. Louise’s they slid 
{to other roofs next door. They lay 
| down behind chimneys to wait, three of 
| them with pistols. 

The other six, listening in the dark 
lof the second floor, heard a new sound. 
| A gendarme was pounding on the front 
| door, asking what the noise was. The 
six were shy of police. They did not 
wait to answer. They rushed to a bal- 
cony at the rear of the house, let them- 
'selves down and dropped. 

It should have been a safe escape... 
in America, at least. In the town of 

Le Mans they reckoned without French 
architecture. The ground where they 
found themselves was the backyard of 
a photographer’s shop, with a ten-foot 
stone wall on three sides. It was very 
dark. Across the fourth side of the 
yard extended the photographer’s wide 
window, ten-foot sheet of tricky glass. 

The six fugitives charged to the rear 
of the yard. The high wall blocked 
them there. They doubled back. Still 
other walls. Their own comrades yelled 
on the roof. The cry put fear into the 
heels on the ground. Forward they 
galloped. Glass spilt, with a mighty 
crash, and the astonished six plunged 
through the window. 

On the second floor the photographer 
and his wife arose in their bed and 
joined their voices to the outcry. Neigh- 
bors screamed. Noise reached the 
| American Provost Marshal, whose of- 
fice, I have said, looked down from the 
| back on the untidy 3 yard of Mlle. Louise. 
| It was he turned in the riot call. 

The D. C. I. responded. It took them 
ten minutes to reach 52 Rue } Nationale. 
| In those ten minutes six alarmed Amer- 
icans, out of their wits, charged up and 
down the studio of the unfortunate 
photographer. A rack of postcards 
overturned. Shouts, cries, wails added 
|to the turmoil. 

| The photographer appeared on the 
| stair, dull ax in one hand, lamp in the 
lother. The ax was taken forcibly. A 
terrorized doughboy began to chop his 
way out. He attacked the front door. 
The gendarme in the street yelled and 
retreated. 

Iron shutters protected the door and 
windows. On this night, instead of 
keeping vandals out, the unsuspected 
shutters held “sauvages Américains” in. 











The dull ax rained against the metal. 
D. C. I. operators, arriving, began to 
beat upon the outside of the door. The 
photographer’s wife, her head out of 
shrieked madly for 


an upper window, 
protection. L 
Sergeant Madden led the attack § 


across the roofs. The shots I heard 
were aimed at him by one of the hos- 
telry’s fleeing guests. It was five min- 
utes later I arrived. Hundreds of 
soldiers and civiliz ans stood gaping ata 
safe distance. D. sergeants had 
rounded up the six frantic men in the 
photographer’s shop and were on their 
way to the guardhoiuse. 

Searching the roofs we 
by one, all but two of the dozen who 
tried to escape that way. One whom 
we cornered on the roof of a three-story 
building kept pumping away at us until 
his pistol was empty and then dropped 
the three floors to the street. By the 
time we reached the spot he had been 
absorbed by the crowd. Nobody knew 
how badly he was hurt in the jump, or 
if he was hurt at all. 

The other? 

His was a vagabond’s ignominy! 
How should he, a wandering missing 
man, know that the Provost Marshal 
would rent a house so near Mlle, 
Louise’s establishment? How should he 
know what looked like roof was a sky- 
light? 

Clerks, working late in the Provost 
Marshal’s, were annoyed by a rain of 
glass. They took off their green eye- 
shades and looked up. A pair of hob- 
nails struck through the skylight. A 
very scared doughboy, gun in hand, 
dangled precariously on a thin piece of 
wood. They rescued and disarmed him 

The military police had arrived be- 
fore this. The intelligence department 
was out in force. The gendarmerie 
supplied ten bearded and fearless fel- 
lews. The French barracks turned out 
two companies. 

And at least five thousand dough- 
boys, gaping in the streets, carried 
home a strange tale of the riot at Num- 
ber 52. The “rioters” had been pun- 
ished enough, we thought; we turned 
them back to their companies. Only 
one of them had actually fired upon 
us; he escaped. The others needed a 
doctor. He tied up their bloody noses, 
their sprained ankles, cut hands, all the 
marks of a battle with imaginary foes. 

The temporary landlady was asleep 
on the coal pile when we visited the 
cellar. M. Campou, being an aggres- 
sive fellow of an original twist of 
mind, turned her over his knee and 
spanked her publicly, to the delight of 
a civilian gathering of neighbors in the 
morning. The photographer sued the 
American Government for ten thousand 
francs, because of “loss of sleep, prop- 
erty and peace of mind.” 

lle. Louise was already under ar- 
rest for harboring stolen property. 
After her trial she went to a French 
prison, blithely, for five years. 

Number 52 was boarded up, pad- 
locked and sealed with the proud seal 
of the French Republic. So far as we 
were concerned the case was closed. 

And that’s the story of what actually 
happened at Number 52, rumors and 
counter-rumors to the contrary. M. 
Campou will tell it, with many gestures 
and dramatic poses, as often as you re- 
fill his little glass of cider. 


captured, one 


Another D.C. I. story will appear in 
an early issue. 
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What Did the World Gain by the War? 


(Continued from page 5) 


to make the world free 
for democracy. The result of the war 
was that all nations are arming as 
hard as they can, and what about de- 
mocracy ?—just look at the cables from 
over the whole world. Dictatorship of 
some sort or other is the favorite idea. 
The only good the war did is to show 
that a nation, not well armed, is power- 
less, and that such a nation gets no 
help from anybody. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 
America: President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor 


The world gained as a result of the 
great war a freedom from the menace 
of organized militarist imperialism 
without which all peoples sooner or 
later would have been enchained in 
bondage and vassalage. Democracy is 
in the ascendancy, the dominant form 
of government. The tremendous mean- 
ing of that achievement will be more 
understood as time passes. The victory 
was magnificent, the cause worthy of 
all that we gave and more. And, per- 
mit me to add, I have no more consider- 
ation of those who denounced that cause 
and demean the effort now than I had 
while the struggle was on. 


militarism and 


MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 
Germany: Editor and publicist 


America: General recognition that, 
despite the reproaches of too zealously 
chasing the dollar on the one hand and 
of being too subservient and weak to- 
wards its women, in its youthful ideal- 
ism and in the firm unity of its young 
culture, it can always find the strength 
to defend its life interests quickly and 
with decisive effectiveness against any 
danger threatening from west or east. 

Europe: The recognition by a few 
that the continent must always remain 
the checkerboard of the British Empire, 
which is not an integral part of the 
continent. Therefore the continent can 
neither recover nor thrive if it does not 
try to find the way to unity—first of 
all to economic unity. It will find such 
a way in the same manner in which it 
was found, after an exhausting war, in 
the time of George Washington in the 
United States, unless the continent, 
while at the same time most carefully 
attending to each national individual- 
ity, fails to get rid of the ugly habit of 
inciting to battle nationalisms and pa- 
triotisms (with the weapons of anger, 
rage and contempt) against each other, 
instead of unifying and joining them 
like flowers of different colors, kind and 
fragrant as in flower beds, combining 
them in a manner so as to produce a 
colorful garden, bearing the most varied 
fruits. 

The Old and the New World: The 
certainty that war has lost its last 
glowing charm of romantic chivalry or 
knighthood, that it has lost the manly 
nobility of a fight to be decided by per- 
sonal valor, and has become an endless 
war of industrial masses of matter and 
Physical and chemical devils’ work. 
Furthermore, they have gained the feel- 

ing that alongside of the twilight cul- 
ture, the root of which had been nursed 
for thousands of years from the Medi- 
terranean, there is growing a new cul- 
ture, the source of which will be the 


Pacific Ocean, and for the formation 
of which the age-old wisdom of China 
will combine with the spirit of America, 
which of a stormy modern nature 
and not contaminated by the dust of 
tradition and prejudices. 


is 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 
America: Chancellor Emeritus, Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University; author of 

many books against war 

What did the world gain by the 
World War? In the aggregate, noth- | 
ing whatever. In detail: 

1. The downfall of three 
autocracies. 

The puncture of a 
Cesar. 

The freedom of Alsace - Leraine 
(though creating half a dozen 
misused provinces). 

4. A slowly rising idea of interna- 
tional solidarity and the resolve that it 
shall not happen again. 

5. An experience which teaches that 
no nation has an interest so important 
as international friendship founded on 
fair play. 

6. The certainty that there are no 
“fruits of Victory” worth their cost. 

7. The certainty that war brings no 
“survival of the fittest—but of those 
that never fit,” a result which will show 
itself for generations. 


imperial 


pasteboard | 


other | 





8. The certainty that war cheapens | 
or destroys all human values, financial, | 


political, moral, spiritual alike. 
declaration of war lets 
crime.” “Raising the lid releases every 
omy civilization has held in check.” 

. The wisdom of Franklin: “Wars 
are not paid for in wartime; the bill 
comes later.” 


o A { 
43 | 
loose every | 


But alas! the one lesson of history is | 
that “it is made only to be at once| 


forgotten.” 


JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 
England: Economist; Author of “The 
Economie Consequences of the Peace”; 
Lecturer in History and Economies, 

King’s College, Cambridge 

I don’t know! 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
America: Former Commander-in-chief 
of the A. E. F.; chief of staff, U.S.A 

and General of the Armies 

While we are probably too close to | 
the events of the World War definitely 
to judge of its general benefits to man- 
kind, yet the victory did result in pre- 
venting domination by autocracy, with 
all of its disastrous effects upon civili- 
zation, and the evidence is clear that 
the free peoples of the world will unite 
in resisting such domination. 


SOLDIER NO. 1,000,000" 


America: Served in the ranks through- 
out the war; is still in service as a staff 





sergeant 


Although we cannot claim that, as a/| 
result of the World War, the world has 
been made “safe for democracy,” it is 
apparent that the American principle 
that “governments derive their just 


powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned” has been, for the first time, im- | 
pressed upon European minds. 

The benefits are not yet apparent, 
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Pleased customer 200 attractive samples to work with. 
Fall lines Ready. Write us toda 
STYLE-CENTER TAILORING CO 

Dept. 505 Sixth and Broadway, Cincinnati, O 
For hunting. opera. boating, racing 
fights and baseball. Glasses constructed 
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American Purchasing Syndicate 
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Declaration of 
Independence 
ny A facsimile copy of the Declara- 






&| tion of Independence has been is- 
‘| sued by the John Hancock Mutual 
ae Life Insurance Company, 

ay This reproduction is a composite 


* 
ii reduced facsimile, one-quarter size, 
“| taken from a facsimile reproduc- 
“| tion of the original Declaration of 
"S| Independence made by W.I. Stone 
Hy oe» me og ee of John 
uncy dams, then 
State. The original wbeon 
laration is in the custody of the Li- 
brarian of Congress at Washington. 
The John Hancock Company will 
goad, this ar. Mas Declaration 
free for framing 
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seat d. Entirely new proposition. 
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MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B'way, N.Y. City 
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as the world is in the process of read- 
justment. The cost was terrific. This 
was necessarily so as the old system 
| was strongly entrenched in all Euro- 
|pean minds. The benefits will not be 


jevident until another generation has 


passed. 


UPTON SINCLAIR 

Author; exponent of the 
radical viewpoint 

The world gained by the World War 
an opportunity to learn thoroughly that 


America: 





capitalist governments are incompetent 


ito manage civilized communities, and 


that nat. 1al competition for raw ma- 


\terials and foreign markets will wreck 
‘civilization during the present genera- 


| America: 


| defeat of the Germans. 


tion, if it is not checked by a system 
of international co-operation. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Editor, Emporia (Kansas) 
Gazette 

The gain of the World War came not 
in a victory for the Allies nor through 
I doubt if the 
Allies are better off than the Germans 
nationally. The gain came in self-re- 
spect for the working man and the man 


lof small means and his woman folks. 


And it cut through nationalities with- 
out respect to Allies or Central Powers. 


\In that much democracy has gained 


and never will go back. In the long 
run, it will be worth all it cost. You 
boys, could not make the world fit for 
democracy in sections; all or none of 


‘the civilized world had to be democra- 


| Building, 


tized. So that is why the victory was 
not national. 


| BUDDIES IN DISTRESS 


Queries aimed at locating service men whose 
statements are necessary to substantiate com- 
pensation claims should be sent to the Legion’s 
National Rehabilitation Committee, 417 Bond 
Washington, D. C., not to the Weekly. 
The committee will be glad to assist in finding 
men after other means have failed, and, if neces- 
sary, will advertise through the Weekly. The 
committee wants to hear from the following: 

Lieut. Donatp F. McGonicaL, formerly with 
8rd Bn., 358th Inf.; CHARLEs T. BEAuPRE, former 
Ist Lieut., Co. L, 358th Inf.; B. F. MITCHELL, 
former 2nd Lieut., 3rd Bn., 358th Inf.; Captain, 
Medical Corps, who had charge of the flu-pneu- 
monia ward, 5th Div. Field Hospital, Stenay, 
France, Nov.-Dec., 1918, and Corp. Tuomas CoL- 
Lins, Co. M, 357th Inf. 

Capt. CAMPBELL, M. C., formerly at Base Hos- 
pital No. 1, Fort Benjamin Harrison, during 
1917 and first half of 1918, when he left for 
France. 

CuirrorD PeNce and SHELBY GILPIN, of Wis- 
consin. 

Roscork Letanp, formerly with Sanitary Co. 
No. 2, 32d Div., discharged as Major, and other 
members of that company at time the Tuscania 
was torpedoed, and who knew R. K. WILMARTH. 

MepicaAL Orricers of 322d Inf., 81st Div., in 











|spring of 1919, and eye doctor in Base Hospital 


at Chatillon, France, at that time. 

Epwarp W. McKatson, former drum major 
with Shotz Band, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

Comrades of Grorce Epwarp CoLiins, former 
Ship’s Cook, U. S. N. R. F., on U. S. Collier 
Orion. 

Comrades of Jesse H. Suievips, former private 


34th Company, 165th Depot Brigade, Camp 
Travis. 

Comrades of Serct. Mason CARL KULLENBECK 
who were present at messace center of 91st 


Division when shell exploded in the dugout, kill- 
ing or wounding everyone present. 





TAPS 











The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 

Ciaupius M. BaNncom, Raleigh (N. C.) Post. 
D. March 8, aged 43. Served with Co. H, 55th 
Inf., 7th Div. 


Watter C. Batu, Indiana (Pa.) Post. D, 


June 7, aged 31. Served with Co. F, 110th Inf., 


28th Div. 

Howarp CALLAN, John J. Welch Post, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. D. June 28, aged 25. 
Served with 307th Ammn. Train, 77th Div. 

JoserpH Daoust, Steve Mercier Post, Saxon, 
Wis. D. June 26, aged 27. Served with Btty. 
C, 9th T.M.Bn, 

HERMAN F. EpDLer, Ludwig-Zingkraft Post, 
Plymouth, Wis. D. when truck he was driv- 
ing hit by passenger train July 2, aged 33. 
Served .with 12th Hospital Veterinary Corps. 

Lee H. Evans, David Humphrey Daniel Post, 
Saybrook, Ill, D. March 28. Served with 269th 
Aero Squadron. 

JoserH K, FReILER, Hyde Park Post, Chicayo. 
D. May 26, aged 35. Served in Navy at Great 
Lakes Naval Station. 

FRANK Haver, Edward H. Cum 
Brooklyn, N. Y. D. June 7, aged 31. 
with 350th Aero Squardon. 

WALTER F. Kogce._e, James Dickey Post, Ports. 
mouth, O. D. June 22. Lieutenant, Q.M.C 

JAMES Mooney, Edward H. Cummings Post, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. D. May 26, aged 31. Served 
with 80th F. A. 

Epwin R. MULLEN, Hyde Park Post, Chicago, 
es 15, aged 29. D.S.C. Served in 344th 
Inf. 

JAMES PRICKETT, Jr., Paul Gall Post, Dolton, 
Il. Killed at Chicago Heights, Il, Jan. 30, 


mings Post 


Served 


Served with Co. C, 130th Inf., 33rd Div. 
Murray Brown Rem, Mt. Tacoma Post, Ka- 
powsin, Wash. D. July 10, aged 39. Captain 


of Enxineers. 

JacK D. SExTON, Carnegie (Pa.) Post. D, 
June 5, aged 28. Served with Co. C, 111th Inf, 
28th Div. 

ERNEST*SPOERKE, Oscar Falk Post, Menominee, 
Mich. Killed by live wire, July 11, aged 34, 
Served with Co. L, 125th Inf., 32nd Div. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 








Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 


Co. G, 329TH INr.—Fifth annual reunion, 
Ekko Kottage, Riverview, Fremont, O., Aug. 
2-3, _ Address Edward Heider, 323 No, Fifth, 
St., Fremont, O. 

Brry. E, 325tTn F. A.—Second annua! reunion 
at Central Park, Kokomo, Ind., Aug. 31. 
Address Chester Ayres, Flora, Ind. 

146TH INF., 37TH Div.—Reunion at Lima, 0, 


Aug. 31. Address Maurice W. Conner, 405 So. 
McDonel St., Lima, 

310TH F. 8S. BN.—Fifth annual reunion, 5 pt. 
1, Address A. W. Lipsey, 124 So. Park k Road, 


LaGrange, III. 
54TH PIONEERS.—Former members resister at 
49 East Fifth St., St. Paul, during national con- 


address. 


vention. Write E. J. Norlin at above 
32ND (Rep Arrow) Div.—Fifth annual re- 
13-15. Address 


union at Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 
R. E. Browne, executive secretary, 1201 Trust 
Company Bidg., Milwaukee. 

89TH Div.—Reunion dates changed to Sept. 
25-27, at Kansas City, Mo. Address Secretary, 
89th Div. headquarters, Memorial Bldg., Topeka, 
Kan. 





WALLY: His Car- 
toons of the A. E. F. 


VERYONE who read The 

Stars and Stripes, the cffi- 
cial newspaper of the A. E. F., 
will remember particularly the 
weekly strip cartoon by Wally— 
he’s the same Wally who hands 
Weekly readers a laugh each 
week with his page of cartoons. 
The Wally cartoons which ap- 
peared in the overseas Stars and 
Stripes have been reprinted in 
a book—66 pages of hilarity— 
1714 by 7 inches in size. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. Send _ remit- 
tance to the Legion Library, 
627 West 43d Street, New York 
City. 
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Times Change 


In 1724 
“Fifieen men on a dead man’s chest; 
Yo! Ho! Ho! And a bottle of rum!” 


In 1924 
Full many a time I’ve read that jest 
And I can’t get the idea through my chest, 
But I notice one thing today, by gui! 
It’s fifteen men to a bottle of rum. 


Farm Drama to Date 


Gal leaves the old folks down on the farm 

For the wicked city where gals come to 
harm. 

Paw and Maw see the gal off on the train, 

Doubting if she'll ever be the same again. 

Gal meets a dirty villain sure enough. 

Says he’s a sheik and tries to do his stuff. 

Woos the gal handsomely and gives her 
jools, 

Takes her in society and swimming pools, 

Buys her dresses and some red and green 
shoes, 

Lavishes limousines and costly booze. 

Finally proposes but the gal says, “No!” 


She learned all the ropes from a movie 
show. 

Paw and Maw waiting at the old home- 
stead 


See the villain stagger up nearly dead. 

He’s ragged and broke and his mustaches 
droop; 

That’s an indication he’s been 
loop. 

Paw remarks with a look that’s grim: 

“Maw, our Nell ain’t done right by him.” 

Fairfax Downey. 


taken for a 


Stylish 
He: “So you’re divorced.” 
She: “Yes.” 
“I's very becoming.” 


Shortening the Agony 


Débutante: “Do you believe in long en- 
gegements ?” 

Divoreée: “Every time. 
married life so short, you know. 


They® make 


” 


A Bargain 
Higgins: “So you wrote to Helen every 
day for six months. suppose your letters 
mean a great deal to the lonely girl 
Wiggins: “Quite a great deal, although 
she offered to sell them to me for fifty dol- 
lars each.” 


Almost Impossible 
Bill: “It’s hard to do.” 
Joe: ‘‘What’s hard to do?” 
Bill: “Keep a blind tiger running with- 
out bumping into the law.” 


Mixed Foursomes 
When Gretchen saved a billion marks, 
Her breast surged high with hope. 
Said she: “If I’d a billion more, 
I'd buy a cake of soap.” 
J. P.. & 





They say that fish are brain food. 
This verse goes in the mail, 
The result of all my effort 
After dining on a whale. 





It’s always safe 
To swat a fly 

Unless he’s on 
A custard pie. 





If money doesn’t make the man, 
It’s very plain to me 
That when election time draws near, 
It®°makes the nominee. 
—C. C. S. 


Du 


na 5 


The Optimistic View 
Mi Kyndleigh: “S y« 


y you're married, 
What does your hu band 


Mandy do?” 
Mandy “He am one of dem matinee 
idols.” 
“What Really, Mandy?” 
“Yassum. He am idle every afternoon 


six.” 


The Choice 

The battle-scarred fire chief at the top 
of the fire ladder was having some difficulty 
in persuading a young woman in the blaz- 
ing house to intrust herself to his arms. 
Finally he burst forth with: 

“Say, young lady, you gotta come down 
this ladder with me unless you want to 
get burned up. You got ; 

“Oh, but I have 2 choice!” she snapped. 
“Please send that handsome blond young 
fireman up to take me down.” 


from two till 


no choice 


Case 

Mary loved a sailor 

And she followed him around 
As her love would lead her, 

Wherever he was bound. 
Though he pleaded with her, 

She persisted in her fault, 
Till he had her arrested 

And they held her for a salt. 


=e 


Tit for Tat 


“Even if your wife is almost sixty,” said 
the judge, “you had no business beating her 
up just because she had her hair bobbed.” 

“Say, judge,” whined the aged defendant, 
“vou’d oughter saw what she done to me 
a year ago when I shaved my whiskers off.” 


Where Was Papa Going? 

Willie had been naughty and was being 
sent to bed by his mother without his sup- 
per. He was naturally aggrieved at the 
feminine sex in general and tumbled be- 
tween the sheets without a word. 

“Willie,” she demanded, “say your pray- 
ers.” 

“I won't.” 

“Don’t you want to go to heaven?” 

“Nah. I'm goin’ with papa. Us men get 
to stick together these days.” 


1918 


Sergeant: “Two men wanted who aren't 
afraid to die. There's a—” 

Gloomy Private (jumping 
his feet): “I'll go!” 

Sergeant (belligerently): “Nothin’ doin’! 
Git back! You ain’t gonna git out of payin’ 
me them fifty francs you owe me as easy 
as that.” 


mn: 
alme: 


suddenly to 


Not Now 


Rastus: “Was dat yo’ girl Ah seen yo’ 
with las’ evenin’?” 
Rufus: “Yas—las’ evenin’.” 


Down to Date 


“When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
Some guy’ll be there to help, by golly! 























LITTLE KNOWN REUNIONS. No. 1 


The I Was Pershing’s Only Chauffeur Association holds its first annual 
encampment at Chateau Bulliers, Bunk-sur-Marne 








Post Caps! 


SPECIFICATIONS 


STYLE Overseas type. 

MATERIAL: 12-ounceUniformcloth. 

COLOR American Legion Blue. 

EMBLEM Silk embroidered in full 
Legion colors. 


LETTERING: Gold silk embroidered. 
Post number on left side and full 
State name (no abbreviations) on the 
right. All letters and numerals 
are 14-inch in size 


TRIMMINGS: Gold silk piping. Tan 
sateen lining. Genuine 
leather sweat band. 


PRICES 


1-24 caps........ $2.25 each, complete 
24 or more caps.2.00 each, complete 


Snappy? Man alive, yes! And what's more they fit perfectly and feel 
fine on the head. What a splendid showing your Post or Department 
delegation would make at St. Paul this year if each man turned out 
with one of these Post caps. They will enable you to make a most 
creditable showing at a moderate cost. 


Two Weeks Delivery 
Write for Catalog 


_| MAIL ]__ 
TODAY 


Emblem Division, The American Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Money order - 
hecl 





Gentlemen: Enclosed i or $ in payment for , Post caps which are to be lettered 


POST NUMBER ONLY TATE NAME IN FULL ONLY 
It is to be understood however that if the caps are not exactly as represented that my moncy wil! be refur 
upon return of the caps. Caps to be the following size 


71% 














NAME 


STREET 























